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CHEER. 
BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 
Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path is dark as night; 
There's a star to guide the humble— 
Trust in God, and do the right! 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight, 
Foot it bravely, never weary- 
Trust in God, and do the right! 


Perish policy and cunning; 

Perish all that fears the light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God, and do the right? 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee; 
Some will flatter, some wil! slight; 

Turn from man and look above thee; 
Trust in God, and do the right! 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward light, 
Stars upon our path abiding— 

Trust in God, and do the right! 





ATHLETES AND ZSTHETES. 

A discussion has been going on in the 
New York Nation in respect to the compar- 
ative tastes of men and women, in the way 
of relaxation. One writer, a man, main- 
tains that women have so little taste for ath- 
letic competition that probably all such 
games would die out, ina world of women. 
Another writer, evidently a woman, with- 
out quite meeting this point, declares that 
in women the sense of beauty takes the 
place of the love of games, and that boys 
have very little of this sense. Both writers 
rather weaken their own case by over-state- 
ment, as is usually done; but both give 
some good suggestions, worth applying to 
education. 

It must be first noted that the love of ath- 
letic games is by no means universal among 
men. Its greatest development is seen in 
the British race, to begin with; it is of quite 
recent importation into the American 
branch of that race, it is usually confined 
to the early years of life; nor do the majori- 
ty, even at that age, manifest it strongly. 
The greater number of college students, af- 
ter all, are lookers-on at such exercises rath- 
er than participants. On the other hand, 
the ambition of young women, even in this 
respect, has been repressed; and all partici- 
pation in such'exercises would still be con- 
sidered unfeminine by many, just as was 
the case, until lately, with the love of 
knowledge when exhibited by women. In 
Spite of this, no one can look at our commu- 
nity without seeing that, since croquet and 
lawn-tennis were introduced, young women 
in this country have developed a strong 
love of athletic games. Croquet, it is said, 
1s now unfashionable. This means that it 
is more widely played than ever; it has left 
the cities, but one sees it in every farmer’s 
yard, and it is there for the use of the farm- 
er’s daughters. By the time lawn-tennis 
grows unfashionable in the cities and their 
suburbs, croquet will probably be abandon- 
ed inthe country and lawn-tennis will take 
its place. But by that time some new game 
will be all the rage at Newport. The 
amount of it is that the taste for athletic 
games has developed slowly in this country, 
even among men—as I personally know, 
having done a good deal ina humble way 
to advocate them—and it has come forward 





still more slowly among women; but it is 
now pretty firmly established among both 
sexes. 

As to the love of the beautiful, it is also 
largely a matter of training. It is probably 
developed more easily among girls than 
among boys, as is the athletic spirit among 
boys than among girls, but in either case 
the impulse is pretty sure to come out by 
training. The boy needs no encouragement 
to run and shout, but he needs the care of 
a sympathetic teacher to make him feel the 
beauty of ferns and of sunset skies, which 
his sister is more apt to find out for herself. 
For one, I cannot. remember the time when 
I did not enjvy flowers and birds and but- 
terflies; but this was very likely the result 
of having been trained very much by wo- 
men. On the other hand 1 have always re- 
gretted that this training was not carried 
one step farther, and that I was not taught 
to study and match the delicate shades of 
color, as girls are taught it in connection 
with their dolls’ dresses and their own. It 
is no satisfaction to know, as one of the 
Nation writers suggests that, after all, most 
professional painters are men, not women. 
For this assertion brings in much wider so- 
cial questions than are here needful to dis- 
cuss—questions of general education, of 
public demand, of self-support, of the in- 
terference of home duties. It has often 
been pointed out in the WomAN’s JoURNAL 
that women as a class will probably never 
equal men as a class, in the professions and 
arts, because they will always be limited by 
the duties and restrictions of their sex. But 
the only question here to be discussed is of 
the wsthetic instincts; and we have only to 
look into the houses of our immediate 
neighbors, whether in Maine or California 
to satisfy us that women belong as preémi- 
nently to the wsthetic sex as men to the 
athletic. 

And I suspect it wil) be found, one day, 
that there is reason in this distribution of 
gifts. The law that makes man the father 
and woman the mother of the race assigns 
man in advance to the more active, woman 
to the more sedentary life. The great ac- 
tive labors and dangers are for him; and 
what may be called the passive labors and 
dangers for her; these last being so real 
and so dangerous that we use the specific 
word ‘‘labor’ to sum them up, when they 
are at the greatest. For him there is need- 
ed not merely the instinct of activity, but 
of competition and almost of strife. And 
for her it is at least fitting, if not absolutely 
needful, that her quieter and more restricted 
life should develop finer perceptions and 
lead to the more exquisite enjoyment of the 
beauty which is always around us. Those 
who in these times advocate the elevation 
of women have no quarrel with the theory 
that the gifts of the two sexes are different; 
the more they differ, the more Woman 
needs direct representation and a direct 
share in the government. What we have 
to fight against is the falsehood which 
Tennyson puts only into the mouth of his 
cynic, that 

**Woman is the lesser man.” 
That is the only really dangerous delusion. 
T. W. H. 
———__-—__ eo 
THE QUEEN AND THE COURT PHYSICIANS. 

Tbe American press, almost unanimously, 
makes Queen Victoria the scape-goat of the 
London physicians, whose action excluded 
duly qualified medical women from the late 
International Medical Congress. But the 
press of the English provinces,—end all 
England, outside of London, is, I think, in- 
cluded in that term—more outspoken than 
that of London, does not hesitate tosay that 
the Queen only reflected the wishes of Sir 
William Jenner; that he was the princi- 
pal in this unhandsome ostracism of the 
women physicians, who suggested it to the 
Queen. 

He has been their bitter and unswerving 
opponent from the first. He pitted himself 
against their education, at the start, and af- 
terwards, against their recognition. As 
court physician, he has great influence with 
the Queen, who would assuredly be biased 
by his wishes, whether for the admission 
or exclusionof women from the Congress. 
That the onus of this shabby business rests 
upon him there is no doubt, and this is the 
opinion of the women who were excluded. 

At the same time, it is true that the 
Queen sets her face like a flint against any 
movement of women to enlarge the area of 
their hves. The woman who lectures, 
who aspires to a profession, who is identi- 
fied with any of the reforms of the day 
that seek to change the status of women, 
who demands that the degradation of ‘‘the 
unhappy victims of men’s sins” through 
state-regulated vice shall cease, is abhorrent 
to her. More than one woman in high life, 





who has offended by her radical opinions 
and speech, has been made to feel the dis- 
pleasure of her Majesty. And while the 
Queen has not ‘all the rights she wants,” 
if the gossip of certain political circles be 
authentic, as it is said she craves more pow- 
er and wealth, she yet belongs in that cate- 
gory of women whose boast this is, and who 
excuse themselves from lifting a finger to 
aid less fortunate women, because their 
own lot is enviable. Many of us have ex- 
perienced the delighted promptness with 
which women of this sort whistle down 
the brakes onthe wheels of progress when- 
ever they have an opportunity. It is not, 
therefore, at all probable that the Queen 
was in the least reluctant to lend herself 
to the furtheranceof Sir William Jenner’s 
pettiness. 

During the sessions of the Congress, the 
tabooed women physicians gave a garden- 
party to those of its members whom they 
knew to be their friends. It was a surprise 
to many that so large a number of the emi- 
nent sciertists—not of England alone, but 
of the world—were included in the invita- 
tions, and that these were accepted in all 
instances where previous engagements did 
not hinder. 

Immediately following this, Lord and 
Lady Granville tendered the Congress an 
elegant reception, pointedly including in 
their invitations every woman physician in 
the kingdom. They honored this rare cour- 
tesy by flocking from all parts of England 
to accept it. Every one felt that a sharp 
rebuke had been administered to the Queen 
and Sir William Jenner for their intolerance, 
and to the London physicians for their syco- 
phancy, whether intended by Lord and 
Lady Granville or not. 

In America, women have rarely encoun- 
tered the fierce and persistent opposition 
which has made the lives of many of the 
medical women of Great Britain little short 
of martyrdom. I should hesitate to repeat 
publicly the narration of the experiences of 
those who studied at Edinburgh, as I 
heard it from the lips of one of the perse- 
cuted—now a successful practitioner, with 
a town and country house, which it became 
necessary to connect with a telephone this 
summer, so large are the demands on her 
skill and experience. 

The opposition to women physicians still 
continues in England, and is very bitter, 
not alone among men in the profession, but 
among women, outside of it. ‘‘Although 
there are not more than twenty-five women 
physicians in the kingdom of Great Britain,” 
said an English woman practitioner, ‘‘the 
supply is fully equal to the demand and an 
increase in the demand must be a matter of 
slow growth.” Of the forty-two women 
studying in the medical schools of Paris, 
eighteen are English women, so that it is 
evident there is to be no yielding of the 
conflict, despite the discouraging opposition 
of the Queen and her female subjects. 

But while the higbest lady of English so- 
ciety frowns upon women physicians, and 
resents their employment or consultation 
by any lady within her small, but exclusive 
circle, their gain in the community will be 
slow. For most English people would 
sooner avow indifference to their God than 
their Queen, and disregard of His require- 
ments, than neglect of her whims. They 
are born into a deference to rank, and a 
worship of royalty, that pervades Engiish 
society like an untoning atmosphere. 

Among the passengers of the steamer 
“Seythia,” on which I returned from Eu- 
rope, was an English Earl, a quiet gentle- 
man, in no way remarkable or interesting, 
who comes to our country almost yearly, 
to hunt in the West. The obsequious hom- 
age of the captain and the officers of the 
ship in the presence of the little great man, 
and the painful, cringing deference of the 
stewards were almost as disgusting as was 
the ineffable silliness of one or two Amer- 
ican women, who became oblivious of the 
commonest rules of good breeding, in their 
rapture over a live Earl. 

There was another gentleman among the 
passengers, a nobleman in the highest sense, 
but untitled, and of the people,—Hon. 
Samuel Morley, Member of Parliament, a 
grand man, a philanthropist, finding his 
happiness in work for the race. His char- 
ities are unbounded, his contribution to the 
temperance work of England alone amount- 
ing in some years to twenty-five thousand 
pounds. But while officers and stewards 
gave to him, as to all the passengers, the 
most courteous attention, there was in theic 
manner an utter lack of the fawning and 
self-effacement so conspicuous in their be- 
havior towards the Earl. One was an her- 
editary nobleman, by title—the other, 
every inch a noble man, without a title— 
and this made the difference. 


As rank and royalty, with immense 





prestige, dominate every department of 
English society, if the Queen would give 
her influence, socially, to the great reforms 
of the time that relate to women—for po- 
litical power she has not—we van all see 
that they would be speedily carried. 

And if, in our own country, the fortunate 
women of society, whose lives are large and 
free because of the heroism of some of their 
sex who, in the face of opposition, con- 
tumely and ostracism, have brought in a 
better day for women—if these women 
would give their influence in favor of like 
reforms this side the water, the day of their 
complete triumph would not, as now, be 
postponed indefinitely. 

Whatever of condemnation, therefore, 
the American press is passing upon the 
Queen, for her late unworthy action, is de- 
served in larger measure by American wo- 
men who stand opposed to reform. Their 
conseryatism is as much more reprehensible 
than that of the Queen, as the political at- 
mosphere of America is freer and more in- 
spiriting than that of England. And the 
hindrance wrought by American women is 
only less, because their social prestige is in- 
finitesimal, as compared with that of Vic- 
toria. Mary A, LIVERMORE. 
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NOT MY STORY. 

I learn by the last JouRNAL, that the 
Athol Transcript credits me with the state- 
ment that there are ‘‘287 employments open 
to women.” 

I met a similar paragraph going the 
rounds of the press some time ago. Then 
the number of employments were but 110. 
Afterwards, when it came again under my 
observation, they had increased to 196, and 
now they have grown to be 287. 

The Irishman said he had ‘owned his 
gun ever since it was a pistol.” And I pre- 
sume I am expected to own this story, 
which seem$ to be endowed with powers of 
growth equal to Patrick’s pistol. 

What I said was this: ‘‘Summing up all 
the employments open to women in our 
country, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the menial to the professional, I had 
counted 87.” And for any larger statement 
than this, I decline to be responsible. 

But supposing there were 287 employ- 
ments open to Women—or 2087--what has 
that to do with Woman Suffrage? Wo- 
man’s right to work has never been denied. 
Most of the drudgery of the world has been 
forced upon her, until a comparatively re- 
cent date. To-day, while much of the 
drudgery is still hers, she isallowed to enter 
higher fields of labor, and is paid for her 
work, but less, usually, than men are paid 
for the same work. This expresses her 
gain inthe world of labor. Still, outside 
of Christian countries, as they are called,— 
and these include less than a fourth of the 
people of the world,—women are now per- 
forming most of the menial work of which 
men are glad to berid. In more than half 
of Europe, exclusive of Great Britain, wo- 
men seem to be doing not only all the work, 
but all the piety. But how does this af- 
fect the question of Woman’s right to have 
a voice in the making of the laws that dis- 
pose of her property, her children, her 
character; that govern her and punish her 
when she disobeys them? 

Mary A. LIveRMORE. 

Melrose, Mass. 





DRESS REFOKM IN ENGLAND, 

Lady Harberton, who has begun a regular 
crusade against extravagance in dress, is 
about to give a series of lectures on the 
subject. The lady correspondent who keeps 
the Dublin FPreeman’s Journal informed of 
all matters of feminine interest in London, 
writes that the American reformer, Mrs. 
Flint, will help in the same cause. ‘‘She 
insists,” so says this informant, ‘‘upon the 
whole of a lady’s dress being adherent, 
that isto say that the various items of which 
it is composed are to be so joined that the 
whole fabric, which seems so complicated, 
shall be made to come off all together. The 
device is simple enough, and is pronounced 
by the American doctors to be highly hy- 
gienic as well. The weight of the whole 
mass of clothing is made to depend from 
the shoulders by means of the shoulder 
strap, thereby relieving the waist, which at 
present bears a most unwholesome burthen, 
destroying the digestion, weakening the 
lungs, and straining the nerves of the whole 
body. Mrs. Flint proposes to exhibit in 
public the advantages of this system of 
casting her clothing over every other yet 
invented, and the wags of our city declare 
that the lecturer will attract fewer listeners 
among the women than among those of the 
opposite sex.” 





a 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN VicTortA has appointed a niece 
of the late Dean Stanley, Miss Vicrorta 
BaILuig, an extra maid-of-honor. 


Mrs. Susan OC. Vocu is taking her holi- 
days among the White Mountains and send- 
ing breezy letters to the newspapers. 


Mrs. Frances ANN KEMBLE will, this 
fall, supplement her ‘Records of a Girl- 
hood” with ‘‘Records of a Womanhood,” 


Mrs. H. E. Srarrert, formerly of the 
Chicago Morning News, has accepted a po- 
sition on the editorial staff of the Jnter- 
Ocean. 


Miss Liz1an Wurrrne is at Saratoga, in 
attendance at the Social Science conven- 
tion at that place, in the interest of the 
Boston Traveller. 


Mrs. NaTHanigL BARNEY and Rev. 
PHEBE A, HANAFORD are the two women 
members of the committee to prepare the 
book of genealogy of the Coffin family. 


Miss Harrie Roop has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant teacher in the High 
school of Concord, Mass., and her many 
friends here wish her great success in her 
new field. 


Miss AasTa HANSTERN, the distinguished 
Norwegian artist, has been induced to 
lengthen her stay in Chicago by the unex- 
pectedly large demand for her services as a 
portrait painter. 


Mrs. GENERAL J. E. B. Sruarrt is at the 
head of the Virginian Female Institute, at 
Staunton, Va., which is soon to open its 
term. This institute has the cordial sup- 
port of the Episcopal cburch. 


MD.LLE. Rosa Bonwevr has nearly finish- 
ed a large picture of a lion and cubs, en- 
titled ‘‘Hn Famille,” or ‘‘The Lion at 
Home,” which will, next spring, be exhibit- 
ed, with another work by her, at Mr. Le- 
fevre’s gallery. 


Mrs. Mary B. Treat, while travelling 
in Florida, several years ago, discovered 
yellow water lilies. She brought away a 
number of roots, and now they have an ex- 
tensive growth throughout our country, 
and have been taken to London as well. 


Miss ALicE MeEap, daughter of the late 
Prof. Hiram Mead, D. D., who has been 
acting as assistant principal of the ladies’ 
department at Oberlin, O., for the past 
year, has been appointed instructor in Latin 
and Greek in the Classical School at Hal- 
lowell, Me. 


Mrs. A. C. GoopELL, of Salem, has for- 
warded to the wife of President Garfield a 
set of seven beautiful pillows for the sick- 
bed. They are of different sizes, filled with 
live geese feathers and covered with fine 
white kid. Each has the initial ‘‘G” em- 
broidered thereon. They were all enclosed 
in linen covers. 


Mrs. 8. A. JENNEss has received from 
the former pupils of Abbott Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., the sum of $2500 to found, 
in the academy, the Phebe Fuller McKeen 
scholarship. Miss Jenness has already paid 
it over to the trustees of the academy. The 
fund will be a monument of the love of her 
pupils, and at the same time it will perpet- 
uate her name, and carry on her work and 
influence in all the future of the seminary. 


Miss ATHERTON, a daughter of Repre- 
sentative Atherton, of Ohio, bravely res- 
cued two lady companions from drowning 
in the Licking River, near Newark, Ohio. 
Miss Atherton concluded not to bathe, and 
was waiting on the bank of the stream, 
while her two companions plunged in. The 
channel being deep and the current strong, 
the young ladies sank and became over- 
powered. Miss Atherton, seeing their peril, 
heroically plunged into the stream, and 
succeeded in rescuing both of the swim- 
mers, after a severe struggle. 


Miss JENNIE HENRIE is the name of a 
young woman who has won the admiration 
of the people of Kansas. Some time ago 
she secured a tract of land on Ash Creek. 
‘To show what an enterprising girl can 
do,” says the Logan Hnterprise, ‘we will 
state that she came to that place several 
years ago with barely enough means to sus- 
tain herself after entering the land. She 
went to work by the week, and the money 
she earned was invested in improvements 
on the land until now, at which time she 
has about thirty acres under cultivation, a 
comfortable house, well furnished, and 
other valuable improvements. By her in- 
dustry and perseverance she has gained the 
admiration of all who know her. She will 
soon have a deed to one of the best tracts 
of land in that country.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
QUESTIONINGS. 
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BY “ERVIE.” 


[Lines addressed to a kitten, whose favorite resort 
is an alcove in a writing desk.) 

Nay, my torment and my pleasure, 
Interweaving toil with leisure, 

Go, resume thy quiet sleeping, 

Back into thine alcove creeping; 

Other use my pen to-day, 

*Tis no signal for thy play! 

Fancies that were skyward tending, 
Thoughts in rhythmic cadence blending; 
Chains far up in ether nidden, 

Thou has dashed to earth unbidden,— 

t Themes on nature’s mystic law 

Banished by thy tiny paw! 

What! no quarter? Saucy creature, 
Mirth in every feline feature; 

Faun suppressed thine eyes are glossing, 
Fan thy graceful head is tossing. 

Come, then, pussy, thine the day, 
And thine the field; lead on the play. 


Now in sad disorder lying. 

Papers like the snow-drift flying; 
Children, wild with such commotion, 
Plunge into the foaming ocean; 
While the dog, with great brown eyes, 
Deigns to look in mild surprise. 


Deep ‘mid all the hopeless litter, 
Eyes like basilisk’s that glitter; 
Darting now at golden tresses, 
Waiting now for love's caresses, 
Child and kitten madly play; 
Mother, watching, blithe as they. 


Now the frolic all is over; 

Round me, evening’s shadows hover. 
Study hours have bound me longer, 
Yet, it seems, my soul grew stronger 
By the restful change and glee 

Babes and pets had brought to me. 


In their night-robes white and flowing, 
Soft pink arms about me throwing, 

Both my babes ‘‘good night” have spoken, 
Said their prayers in accents broken, 
Which would bid the tear-drops shine 
E’en in sterner eyes than mine. 


Now to desk and pen recurring— 

Up jumps Pussy, softly purring, 

Asks my pardon for intruding, 
Nestles down for thoughtful brooding; 
Oft with mild and loving face 

Looks from out her hiding-place. 


Not content with recognition 
*Mong the tomes of erudition, 
Leaps she fondly to my shoulder, 
Pleads a moment there to hold her, 
Rubs caressingly my hair;— 
Love’s own language sure is there. 


Fido, too, with stealthy glances 
From the fire-side slow advances; 
On my knee his head reclining, 
Modestly his brown eyes shining; 
All his canine soul I see,— 
“Hast no word of love for me?” 


Yee, good fellow, here’s my token 
That our friendship is unbroken. 
Take your hand? oh, yes, forgive me, 
“Twas an oversight, believe me. 

Now go back beside the fire, 

Lest I feel the Muse’s ire, 


Sleep at length on all is falling, 
Dreams of happy homes enthralling: 
But, alas, beyond rehearsing, 

Gone, my former theme’s discursing; 
Other thoughts have filled my brain, 
Thoughts that bid me pause again. 


Comes a feeling—call it idle, 

Ye whose fancy’s flight would bridle,— 
Germs of future life beholding 

In these forms of lower moulding; 
Love, however dull its shrine, 

Claims an origin divine. 


Effiuence from the mighty Giver, 
Say, why breathes it not forever? 
Find we no fair realm of spirits 
But what human soul inherits? 

Ye who ne’er for truth have fought, 
Mete not Power by finite thought. 


~~ 
> 


WITH GOD. 





BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 
Good Lord, no strength I have, nor need; 
Within Thy light I lie, 
And grow like herb in sunny place, 
While outer storms go by. 


Thy pleasant rain my soul doth feed,— 
Thy love like summer rain; 

I faint, but, lo! Thy winds of grace 
Revive my soul again. 


Ifain would give some perfume out, 
Some bruised scent of myrrh; 

But thou art close at hand, my Lord,— 
I need not strive nor stir. 


I cannot fear, and need not doubt, 
Though I be weak and low; 

If thou didst will, a mighty sword 
From out my stem should grow. 


Thou hast Thy glorious forest-trees, 
Thy things of worth and power; 
But it may be thy plan were marred 

Had I ne’er lived a flower. 


Thy promise, like an evening breeze, 
Doth fold my leaves in sleep; 

Who trusts, the Lord will surely guard; 
Who loves, the Lord wiil keep. 








For the Woman's Journal, 


Nathan Derrick’s Daughter. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 

“Ef that gell was mine, Samanthy Der- 
rick, I’d be for givin’ her one good dose 0’ 
camomile tea. She’s a-gittin’ ez yaller eza 
kite’s foot, an’ th’ aint no more push to her 
than ef she was a log o’ wood!” 

Cousin Christy Ann, very rigid, very 
straight-haired, very ash-colored and Puri- 
tanic as to dress and complexion, clicked 
her knitting-needles sharply, rubbed her 
Roman nose severely as if it were a culprit, 
and gave another scrutinizing look at the 
young girl bending over her books, at a 
small table. A drooping, slender figure, in 
a pretty print dress made with the little 


dainty frills and touches that most girls 
love; agraceful head with its heavy braid of 
blonde hair, dressed high above the delicate 
neck, one cheek, a trifle pale from over- 
study, resting on the slim hand, while the 
dark blue eyes wearily scanned the pages 
before her. 

She was not ‘‘gittm’ yaller,” and she 
hated camomile tea. With a little impatient 
sigh, she twitched her chair nervously, and 
began to repeat aloud the words of her Latin 
lesson: ‘‘Nune vero, que tua est ista vita?” 

‘(Land o’ Goshen! What heathenish stuff 
is that, now?” began Cousin Christy Ann 
again, and Alma desperately caught her 
book from the table, and vanished in a pet. 

Her mother looked up from her sewing, 
with a disturbed, apologetic air, while Cous- 
in Christy Ann exclaimed, with a virtuous 
sniff: 

*‘Now, that’s what I call a temper! It 
must come from your side o’ the house, 
Samanthy, fer I’m the only Derrick that 
hez any snap at all. I must say, I would 
like to see Almy in a more Christian frame 
o’ mind. She hez a good home, an’ every- 
thin’ to be thankful fer. She gits her own 
way in e’enamost everythin’ ’sfur’s I kin 
see. It’s agin all conscience an’ reason fer 
her to act so pernickity!” 

Mrs. Derrick folded up her sewing, with 
a sigh. 

‘She studies too hard just now, I sup- 
pose. Nathan’s bent on giving her a good 
education—Latin and German and algebra, 
and all the rest of it. I wishI could have 
had the chance when I was young.” 

Another click of the flying knitting-need- 
les, and an uncompromising shake of the 
Puritanic head, with its tight little knob of 
ash-colored hair. 

“It’s all sheer nonsense, in my opinion! 
She’s ’most eighteen years old, an’ she carn't 
make a decent loaf o’ rye-an’-injun, nor a 
can o’ fruit sarse, to save her life! I would 
hev her larn to make her own dresses, Sa- 
manthy. It’s enough for you to cut an’ 
baste. You're jest spilin’ of her for every- 
thin’, waitin’ on her ez you do!” with a 
keen glance at the cambric ruffle, which 
Mrs. Derrick had finished and laid on the 
table. 

Meanwhile, the object of the above com- 
ments had wandered away from the house, 
to a grassy place beneath aspreading apple- 
tree, and, throwing herself on the ground, 
bent her energies once more to the master- 
ing of her Latin lesson. The question came 
home to her like a protesting voice, ‘‘ What, 
is this thy life?” Ah, what -but a daily 
round of struggle and defeat, resentment 
at Cousin Christy Ann’s ill-timed, ill-phrased 
interference,—impatience because her own 
father and mother could not comprehend 
her shifting moods, —hourly discouragement 
at falling short of her fair ideal. She wish- 
ed she had not promised to go home with 
Lottie Driscoll the next night. She didn’t 
feel in the humor for any senseless chatter. 
Lottie was a good-natured girl, but could 
talk one into insanity in fifteen minutes,— 
other things being equal. 

Alma checked the contemptuous feeling. 
Why couldn’t she settle down into the pat- 
tern of those around her—why not take 
more interest in the common-place people, 
the ordinary dull round of events? Was 
she so different from other girls? She look- 
ed across the sweep of green meadow to the 
dull brick walls of the cotton-factory, with 
its hundred blinking windows like mocking 
human eyes. What of the girls who work- 
ed there? Slaves of a bell, and little better 
than slaves of a tyrannical overseer. She 
remembered how poor Bridget Sheehan had 
been turned off, in the dead of winter, with- 
out an hour’s notice, when her feeble old 
Granny lay sick at home, and the coal was 
out, and the food was low,—because she 
had whispered to the girl whose spooling- 
machine stood next to herown. The hot, 
indignant blood mantled Alma’s cheek, at 
the recollection. Oh, if she were a knight 
to redress such wrongs, if only with her 


en! 
She took from her pocket a yellow enve- 
lope, and re read its contents. Only a print- 
ed editorial slip from one of the great maga- 
zines; with the polite, formal wording of 
which so many, alas! must be made familiar 
ere they achieve success. ‘‘We regret that 
your MS, is not available. The return of a 
MS. does not always imply lack of merit. 
Thanks for the privilege of examining,” etc. 
A few smooth lines about ‘‘ships at sea,” 
—musical, it is true,—such verses as your 
daughter or mine could write, perhaps, and 
this poor child had thought to gain a foot- 
hold in the steep path of letters thereby. 
Pity her, with a tender forbearance, you 
who have scaled the heights, and reached 
the diviner upper air. Remember how you 
once rejoiced over each step gained, every 
helping hand out-stretched, and let not con- 
tempt creep into your smile, for this mis- 
taken, foolish little pilgrim just at the 
wicket-gate. Howlong before the true fire 
would touch those girlish lips, the true note 
ring in those listening ears? Perhaps in 
months, perhaps in years, perhaps never. 
Alma slipped the verses back into her 
pocket. Mr. Linden understood her. How 
different he was from the previous teacher! 
How kind! How helpful! How—. She 
heard voices, and two men passed the or- 
chard-fence. One asked a question, the 





other replied: 





“Nathan Derrick’s daughter. Not o’ 
much account, I guess, except at book- 
larnin’!” A thrill of anger shot through 
Alma’s pulses, then came the thought: 
‘‘Why need I care? It’s all true. I am of 
no account, and book-learning seems to 
such people a thing to be ashamed of. I 
shall have to learn housework and drudgery 
soon enough. Why can’t I take some com- 
fort in study now?” 

Again her glance fell on the page of her 
book, ‘‘Nune vero, que tua est ista mta?” 

“I will be of some account! I will make 
those people respect me! They shall see 
that Nathan Derrick’s daughter has a name 
of her own!” 

Part of her future was coming to her even 
then, step by step, moment by moment, as 
one’s future must ever come, She did not 
hear an approaching step, until a pleasant 
voice exclaimed, “A net for wandering 
thoughts, Miss Alma.” Looking quickly 
around, she met the glance of hazel eyes, 
and the smile of bearded lips, —Mr. Linden’s. 

A grave, reticent man, not young, not at 
all the styie before whom ordinary school- 
girls would burn incense, for that reason, 
all the more attractive to a girl like Alma 
Derrick. 

“I hopeI am not intruding; but your 
mother thought I might find you here, and 
Ihave brought you—this.” He placed in 
her hands a newspaper, a county weekly, 
and watched her mobile face, as she looked 
over its columns. Never could Alma for- 
get the emotion excited by the thick red 
pencil streak over a short poem at the head 
of the story department. The verses were 
her own. She had not been afraid to show 
them to Mr. Linden, and this was the result, 

“Oh, Mr. Linden! I never dreamed of 
this!” her eyes shining, her cheek flushing 
and paling. ‘“You—” But Mr. Linden, 
with a hurried sentence or two, had already 
gone. A wise analyst, he knew she would 
find her own thoughts the best company. 

The sun had set, and the dews were fall- 
ing, but Alma still stood by the orchard- 
gate, holding the precious paper, and gazing 
at the far hills). How strange the words 
looked! How like another person’s! Yet 
they were her very own, scarcely a punctu- 
ation mark altered. And this was her first 
success. Could she hope for more to fol- 
low? The dearest thought, the thought she 
would not have whispered to any human 
soul, was, ah, happy Alma! that Mr. Lin- 
den knew, that Mr. Linden cared, and he 
had bidden her ‘‘try again.” 

Cousin Christy Ann’s voice broke her 
reverie: 

‘‘Al-my! Al-my Der-rick! Land 0’ Gosh- 
en, child, be ye nevercomin’ in! Yer sup- 
per’s ez cold ez a stone!” 

Hastily crushing the paper between the 
leaves of her book, Alma went into the 
house. 

Lottie Driscoll lived in a comfortable, 
old-fashioned house, at the opposite end of 
the factory -farming village (common in New 
England), from Alma’shome. Her parents 
had been summoned to a distant town, for 
e day or two, by the illness of a relative, 
and Lottie, her little three-year-old brother, 
and Jane Burgett, the hired help, were to 
be alone. Hence the invitation to Alma. 

The morning was cool and rainy, and 
Cousin Christy Aun had insisted on her 
wearing a dull, blue flannel suit, instead of 
the pretty, vine-sprigged cambric that Mrs. 
Derrick had finished the night before. How 
Alma chafed, and inwardly rebelled! How 
she hated that ugly flannel suit! She never 
wore it to school. It was only fit for rainy 
Saturdays at home. She didn’t want Mr. 
Linden to see her in it, the skirt was so old- 
fashioned, and the waist so baggy. She 
even shed a girlish tear or two, when the 
Roman nose carried the day, and sniffed 
triumphant. 

The Driscolls’ early tea was over, Alma 
and Lottie were studying their lessons, little 
Herbie was playing with a train of wooden 
cars, and Jane Burgett peeled apples for the 
next day’s pies. Jane was a plain, matter- 
of-fact Yankee girl,—not young nor hand- 
some,—but with faculty. She could turn 
off as much work as any farmer’s wife or 
daughter in the place, yet she had the 
drawback of being lame. She only lived 
out to ’commodate, and always sat with the 
family,—and why not? 

The darkness came on early, for the rain 
did not stop till seven c’clock. The girls 
built a wood fire in the wide, old-fashioned 
fire-place in the sitting room, to take off 
the chill, and Alma studied the shifting 
pictures with a true, poetic delight. 

‘‘How can you get your history lesson so 

quickly, Alma?” sighed Lottie, still toiling 
over her book. ‘‘Oh, dear!” and she went 
on, muttering: 
. ‘When the treaty of Paris closed the 
French and Indian war, the colonists looked 
forward to long years of prosperity and re- 
pose.” Etc., ete. 

‘‘Alma,”—suddenly shutting up her book, 
—‘‘do you suppose Mr. Linden will be mar- 
ried to that Providence lady this fall?” 

Alma gave alittle start, but desperately 
recovered her composure. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know anything about it. 
Oh, Herbie, your engine nearly ran into the 
fire-place!” 

Lottie rattled on, with the true gusto of 
an incipient gossip, ‘‘Syl Radnortold me he 





was engaged to a lady with perfect piles of 
mozey, and she hadn’t the least doubt they 
would be married this fall, and go to Eu- 
rope on a wedding trip. We would have a 
new principal in that case. What if it 
should be old Stokely back again! Hor- 
rors! I hate him!” Alma took out some 
tatting-work. 

“I think Mr. Linden is very distinguished- 
looking—though hardly handsome! His 
nose is large,—but then his eyes are beauti- 
ful!” continued Lottie. 

The evening passed. Herbie had been 
put to bed inacrib in his mother’s room, 
where Alma and Lottie were to sleep. At 
nine o’clock, Jane Burgett locked up the 
doors and windows, and said, yawning: 

“You gells be sureto rake out that fire 
good, before you come up stairs. My 
tooth’s a-growlin’, an’ ef I don’t putona 
pepper plaster, an’ git to bed, I shall hev the 
jumpin’ tooth-ache, sartin, an’ to-morrow’s 
bakin’-day!” 

An hour later the house was silent. Al- 
ma did not sleep well. She was sensitive 
to strange atmospheres. Lottie’s careless 
chatter about Mr. Linden, moreover, had 
no small share in making her wakeful. It 
was long past midnight before she fell into 
a troubled dose, to be awakened ere long by 
a peculiar stifling sensation, and to find the 
room full of smoke. 

‘Lottie! Lottie! There’s fire somewhere! 
Quick!”"—and giving her bedfellow a des- 
perate shaking, Alma threw on her clothes, 
and had Herbie half dressed before Lottie 
comprehended the danger. The latter 
moaned and wrung her hands, while dress- 
ing. Herbie was crying with fright. Al- 
ma threw u small crib quilt around the 
half-dressed child. ‘I don’t believe we 
ought to stop for any more dressing. We 
must run to Henry Bartlett’s, and give the 
alarm. Do try to be more quiet, Lottie! 
You will have Herbie frightened into con- 
vulsions!” 

Down the stairs,—past the closed door of 
the sitting room where fatal flames were 
raging, they flew,—unlocked the front door, 
and were already at the garden gate, when, 
by the same impulse they stopped, and 
uttered the words, 

“Jane Burgett!”’ 

Alma reached the hall door again, before 
the name had died on the air. ‘Run on 
Lottie, with Herbie. Don’t lose a minute!” 

The smoke was now fearfully dense. A\l- 
ma could hear the flames crackling, and it 
seemed as if the door must yield momently. 
She did not know where Jane’s bedroom 
was, but trusted to an instinct to find it. 
“Nune vero, que tua est ista vita?” The 
solemn words rolled around her like a man- 
tle, as she hurried up the stairs. 

She groped for a door, and found it 
locked. 

‘Jane! Jane! Fire! There’s not a minute 
to spare!” 

No answer. Alma threw her slender 
weight against the door, in desperation, and 
the old-fashioned drop-latch yielded. 

A strong odor of paregoric greeted Alma’s 
entrance, which explained Jane’s deep 
sleep. ‘‘Her toothache!” remembered Al- 
ma. ‘Of course, she would take hot drops,” 

Ona pine stand she found matches and a 
small kerosene lamp, which she lighted as 
hurriedly as her quivering fingers would 
allow, andthen roused Jane. She helped 
the lame girl into her garments, the latter 
part of the operation being hindered by a 
brass pin piercing her finger, which almost 
caused her to faint with pain. 

Half way down the stairs, Jane cried out, 
‘*My wallet! My wallet! With three months’ 
wages in it!” 

By the time they had gone back and 
hunted up the treasure, the flames had 
beaten down the sitting-room door, and 
were now wreathing along the oak mould- 
ings of the hall, and the oil-cloth carpeted 
floor. 

“A little later, and the stairs would have 
been on fire! Thank heaven, poor Jane is 
safe!” thought Alma. ‘‘Oh, how glad I am 
that I wore this old flannel dress, after all!” 

A sudden burst of pitch-black smoke en- 


veloped them, as they passed the door-way. 


On the threshold of the outer door, Alma 
threw up her arms, and with alow cry, stag- 
gered and fell. 

“The smoke has got into her eyes! She 
can’t see!” cried Jane, to a group of fire- 
men who came rushing up the path. 

Ah, brave, unfaltering Alma! She had 
won her name! She had cast youth, and 
hope, and beauty into the scale, against the 
saving of a human life, and now the violet 
eyes were darkened for every remaining 
hour of her mortal days. Blind! Blind! 
Beyond all hope. Beyond all cure. 

“Beyond all hope! Beyond all cure!’ 
Yet the certainty of knowledge came gradu- 
ally, and there was much, ah, so much! to 
soften the blow. Not her own mother’s 
ministering hands, through those cruel 
weeks, were more gentle, faithful, patient 
than those of Cousin Christy Ann. Her 
rugged strength was a rock of surety,—her 
homely words were music now to Alma’s 
ear. She learned how near and dear she 
had always been to that rigidly conscien- 
tious heart, and hot tears fell from the sight- 
less eyes as she remembered her impatience 
at wise counsel, her girlish irritation at well- 
meant interference. 





And Mr. Linden? 

The day she was led from the darkened 
chamber to the family sitting room (alas! 
precautions were useless now), she groped 
her way to the little table in the corner, on 
which her schoo] books lay, and leaning her 
head on her hand, in the old, familiar way, 
felt the covers of the dear volumes, and 
sought to recognize by touch the old, old 
friends. Her Cicero, her algebra, her 
Otto’s German Grammar, the little book of 
short stories for translation,—all were there. 
But, oh! the difference! 

Her mother, and Cousin Christy Ann 
silently left the room, as some one entered. 
With the sharpened inner sense of the 
sightless, though so few weeks had elapsed 
since the accident, she turned her head 
with a curious, seeking expression, a wist- 
ful questioning. 

Nearer came the footsteps. Her heurt beat 
quickly. Now she knew,—and the vivid 
color swept over her face. Nearer, nearer, 
and now his arms were around her, his 
voice was in her ear. For one instant, 
just one little, little moment, to yield to 
the bitter-sweet of that listening, and then, 
—Alma never quite knew how she did it,— 
loosing herself witha faint cry, she mo- 
tioned him away. 

“It cannot be! Oh, it can never, never 
be! Not your steps with mine, your light 
with my darkness, No! no! no!” 

na + nm * * 

Nor could her resolve be shaken, by all 
the vows of devotion and protection, all the 
pleadings of that noble heart. The ulti- 
mate welfare of him wholoved her, was her 
compelling motive. Friends they would 
be, always. His loving help in her studies 
saved her from one bitter sorrow, at least, 
—that her education would halt. What- 
ever keen disappointment and pain at her 
refusal was felt by Mr. Linden, he studiously 
buried in his own heart, and many an even- 
ing his voice unlocked to her the treasures 
that else would have remained sealed. He 
never married the Providence lady,—he 
had never intended to do so. He never 
married at all. 

Nathan Derrick’s daughter, from her ray- 
less darkness, sends to the outer world her 
words of aspiration, her poems of sacrificial 
fire, to help a suffering humanity, to lift 
aching hearts, to purify base thoughts. She 
has asserted her name, she has found her 
task, and the voice of protest which rang 
in her ear, on that summer afternoon, upon 
the orchard grass, that solemn thrilling 
question, ‘‘Que tua est ista vitu?” dally, 
hourly receives its answer. 

Florence, Mass. 
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STRANGE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





We have still much to learn from foreign 
countries with regard to education. In 
Berlin, for example, there is a laundry 
school, in which more than seventy girls 
are learning all the kinds of washing. There 
is much more to washing than to stand at a 
great steaming tub, and rub clothes up and 
down, up and down, upon a board. There 
is chemistry in washing. There isa fine 
art of washing. 

Almost every fabric, from the coarsest 
flannel to the finest lace, requires particular 
treatment; and in large cities, like Berlin, 
Paris, and New York, considerable numbers 
of skillful and intelligent women earn their 
living by washing and cleaning the finer 
articles of clothing. In New York such 
work is almost invariably done by French 
women, who have served an apprenticeship 
to it in their own country. 

At the Berlin Laundry School all the arts 
and mysteries of washing are taught. It1s 
not a charity school, although the tuition 
fee is somewhat less, perhaps, than the in- 
struction costs. 

Under the same management, there are 
schools for teaching other industrial arts, 
such as dressmaking, hair-dressing, cooking, 
machine-sewing, embroidery, artificial 
flower-making, garment-cutting, and others. 
The classes in dressmaking contained in 
December last three hundred and seventy- 
five pupils, who paid from two dollars to 
three dollars and a half per month for ‘n- 
struction. The cooking school had sixty- 
six pupils, and the type-setting school had 
thirty-two. 

One very great difficulty in conducting 
classes of this kind is to find a sale for the 
numberless articles produced by so many 
busy young hands. Some garments are 
spoiled in the making, perhaps, but a much 
larger number are exceptionally well made, 
the work being done under vigilant avd 
competent supervision. To get an outiet 
for the garments manufactured, and the 
food cooked, a bazaar has been established, 
where articles are sold and orders received. 

The best of it is, that these schools are 
notcharity schools. Provident parents who 
wish their girls to have a better lot than do- 
mestic service, and ambitious girls who de- 
sire to improve, can be accommodated in 
these classes, and honestly pay for instruc 
tion. Not that charity is not a high and 
holy thing in its place and time. One of 
the most curious schools in Europe was the 
direct result of benevolent feeling, and can 
never perhaps be quite self-sustaining. It 
is a girls’ farm school, in France, near 
Rouen. 

About thirty years ago, the attention of 
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§ ister Ernestine, a member of one of the 
Catholic orders, was called to the sad case 
of young girls on being released from pris- 
on, where they may have been confined for 
very slight offences. She saw the harpies 
standing round the gate of the Rouen prison, 
ready to pounce upon two girls, who were 
about to go forth, blighted and disgraced,— 
the all but certain prey of licentious men. 

‘Tell me,” said she to the chaplain of the 
prison, ‘‘what I can do to save these unfor- 
tunates.” 

‘‘Find achamber,” said he, in reply, ‘‘buy 
aloaf of bread, straw to sleep on, anda 
candle. To-morrow, God will provide.” 

She had in her purse seventeen sous. 
They sufficed to buy the lodging, the loaf, 
the straw, and the candle; and the next day 
other help came. Soon good souls gave 
Sister Ernestine, or enabled her to buy a 
house and a small field, to which some one 
added a few goats. 

Thus was founded this wonderful farm 
school for girls convicted of minor offences, 
and who wish to lead good lives. The 
school] now possesses an estate of three hun- 
dred and twenty-six acres, all cultivated by 
strong, willing young women. 

They raise many cattle, having a hundred 
cows upon their hands, and twenty-three 
horses, to say nothing of a thousand chick- 
ens. The establishment is still under the 
charge of Sister Ernestine and the Abbé 
Podevin, who aided her in founding it, and 
they are assisted by twenty-five sisters of 
the same order. The inmates learn all the 
work of a farm, both indoor and outdoor. 
In winter, they knit, spin, weave, make 
soap, sew, and take care of the cattle; in 
summer, they dig, plant, gather, and in 
short do the whole work of the farm with- 
out the assistance of a man. 

In the mild climate of that part of France, 
such labors are not so unsuited to women 
as they would be under our burning sun, 
and during our long, severe winters. 

Such are some of the curious girls’ schools 
in Europe. We shall have similar or better 
ones in due time. America is bound to 
have everything good that the world pro- 
duces and that man invents.— Youth's Com 
panion. 
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WOMEN TRAVELLING.—IMPORTANT DE- 
CISION. 

In the Circuit Court of the United States 
in session at Jackson, Tenn., Judge Ham- 
mond delivered an important decision in 
regard to the rights of women travelling on 
railroads. 

The case was that of Jane Brown, a col- 
ored woman, who purchased a first-class 
ticket at Corinth, and took her seat in the 
ladies’ car. She was ordered by the con- 
ductor to go into another car filled with 
emigrants, in which there was smoking and 
bad air, and on her refusal she was put out 
with such force,as she swore,that her thumb 
was dislocated and her neck badly bruised 
with choking. The conductor denied the 
injuries, and said that he did not hurt her at 
all, but used only force enough to disen- 
gage her feet from the seat,around which she 
had clasped them. Governor Stone was in 
the car and testified to her good behavior 
at the time, and corroborated the conductor 
by saying that he did not see any choking, 
and if it had occurred he must have seen it. 
She exhibited a dislocated thumb to the 
jury,and the doctor and other highly respect- 
able witnesses testified to seeing the injured 
thumb and abrasions on the neck, Another 
witness testified to seeing the choking from 
the platform through the window. She was 
a@ colored woman, but no right to exclude 
her on account of color was claimed by the 
company, the defense being that she was a 
notorious courtesan, addicted to the use of 
profane language and improper conduct in 
public places. She recovered a verdict for 
$3000 before a white jury as intelligent as 
any that could be found in the State, and 
the court overruled the motion for a new 
trial and sustained the verdict. The jury 
trial was at Jackson, before the United 
States Circuit Court, last October, and the 
motion for a new trial was argued in the 
latter part of January last, in Memphis, 

Judge Hammond refused to grant a new 
trial, on the ground that no woman travel- 
ling on railroads and behaving herself with 
propriety can’t be excluded from what 
are known as ‘‘ladies’ cars.” That it will 
not do to give railroad conductors power to 
decide whether a woman be of good charac- 
ter or not, and that such a rule, if it could 
be enforced, ought to apply equally to im- 
moral men. The judge affirmed: ‘‘That 
such a regulation would practically place 
the character of every woman, virtuous or 
not, for trial before every railroad conduc- 
tor, ard the reputation of her private life 

might be at any time called in question by 
him. The argument thet the conductor and 
railroad company act at their peril, and are 
liable in damages for mistakes in judg- 
ment does not remove this difficulty. It is 
inadequate redress for such a wrong as that 
of saying to a virtuous woman that she 
must ride in another car because not be- 
lieved to be chaste enough to ride in the 
‘ladies car’ set apart for virtuous ladies. It 
is an unreasonable regulation, and finds not 
a single case to justify it that a conductor 
shall undertake to classify his passengers 





according to their moral character or want 
of it, when their manner, dress and habits 
of conduct are not offensive.”’ 

Women will thank Judge Hammond for 
his wise and just decision. They are quite 
capable of preserving orderand decency in 
the cars appropriated to their use, and any 
attempt to misbehave would be as easily 
suppressed as is disorder in cars assigned to 
men. H. B. B. 
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THE SWEETEST HYMN BOOK EVER MADE. 

That is, it would be. I refer to a compil- 
ation of women’s hymns. One has never 
been made, that I know of, but 1 wish 
somebody would do so. 

Many of the sweetest strains we take upon 
our lips when we worship, have been bc- 
queathed to the churches by women hym- 
nologists and poets. Few are aware how 
much we are indebted to them in this re- 
spect. Going to my library yesterday, I 
took my hymn books and looked through 
their pages with this end in view. I noted 
the following choice hymns, and could have 
selected scores of others: 





Tell me the old, old Story.....+.se+eees Kate Hankey. 
I love to tell the Story.....+....eeeeees “ “6 
Pass me not, Oh gentle Saviour.... Fanny J. Crosby. 
Near the Croas........ccesceresesecs - ” 

Safe in the arms of Jesus......++... “s “ 

Now just one word for Jesus....... es bad 
Saviour, more than life to me....... “ “s 

The Lord will provide......+...- Mrs. M. A. W. Cook. 
I love to steal awhile away..... ..+++++ Mrs. Brown. 


1 think when I read that sweet story of 

Od. ccccccrcscvccrcccesccvcccescore Jennie Luke. 

.. Charlotte Elliot. 
“ “ 











My God, is any hour so sweet. ee 

Aslerp IN JeCRSeccccccccccccccceccocces Mrs. McKay. 
Knocking, Knocking, who is there?...... Mrs. Stow. 
Nearer my God to thee......++.++++ Sarah T. Adams. 
Scatter seeds of kindness..........+.+- May R. Smith. 
We are coming, blessed Saviour....... Anna Smith. 
PUCCIONS BOMB. 00006. 000060000800 06e0e Lyda Baxter, 
One sweetly solemn thought.......+++ Phoebe Cary. 


We have only selected a few gems from 
this sacred mine. . We desist for want of 
room. In our hymn singing we give the 
preference to these and other womanly pro- 
ductions, I believe the ‘‘Woman’s Hymn 
Book” should be made, because, first,. it 
would comprise many of the finest songs; 
second, it would help the churches to ap- 
preciate the piety of our women; third, it 
would have a tendency to elevate her to the 
pedestal in the church which is her rightful 
place. 

Never will this Woman’s reform be a 
complete success till the churches see it in 
its true light, till they are divested of their 
prejudices on the Woman question. Who 
will compile the hymn book? Let us also 
have a compilation of women’s sermons, 

Yours for the cause, 
JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Texas. 
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WOMEN APATHETIC IN WESTERN WIE- 
CONSIN. 





EpIToR JouRNAL:—I have just been look- 
ing over an article taken from the Provi- 
dence Journal, and must say I agree with 
the writer as far as the general apathy of 
women on the Suffrage question is con- 
cerned, It is three years now since I have 
taken your paper and have circulated it 
among my friends. I have lent it to the 
young ladies of the grammar school, and, 
with now and then an exception, it seems 
to be seed cast on stony ground, 

The old idea of the vine and the oak still 
obtains here, though in the case of one of 
my neighbors the vine does most of the 
work, while the oak seasons it with plenty 
of fault-finding. 

But, for the credit and hope of our com- 
mon humanity, there are not a majority of 
such cases, andif it were not for the feel- 
ing of being reckoned a little lower than 
men in most things, while having to bear an 
equal burden, and often a heavier one, it 
would not be so hard. 

All great reforms are of slow growth, so I 
still hope that, though you and others who 
have helped roll the wheels of progress, 
may not see the fruition of your work here, 
you may feel that those who come after 
you may be able to look from a higher 
point of view than would have been possible 
if you had not helped clear away the mists 
of error. Cc. H. W. 

De Soto, Vernon Co., Wisconsin. 
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“CAPE COD FOLKS.” 

The Cape Cod people have been guessing 
at the identity of the author of ‘‘Cape Cod 
Folks,” ever since the story appeared, and 
have finally discovered who she is. The 
best part of the secret is that the entertain- 
ing novelist is a Hartford County lady, her 
home being at Simsbury, a few miles out on 
the Connecticut Western road. The young 
lady’s name is Sarah McLean, of Simsbury, 
a daughter of Justice McLean, of Simsbury, 
a leading citizen of the town, and a well-to- 
do farmer there. Miss McLean is a hand- 
some blonde, about medium height. She is 
not past twenty-two years of age, and spent 
one year at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, but 
completed her course at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. She has the old New England blood 
in her veins, and is the descendant of a 
clerical race. The first edition of her novel 
has been exhausted at the publishers’, and 
it will be several days before a new one can 
be issued. The writing of the novel was a 
secret from every one at her home until the 
proof-sheets weresent to her. The way she 
came to drift toward Cape Cod and the de- 








lightful anchorage there for aseason or two 
was in the profession of a teacher. The 
novel was one of the happiest results of her 
experience.—JZartford Post. 











“Almost Young Again, 


My mother was afflicted a long time with 
neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inavtive condi- 
tion of the whole system; headache, nerv- 
ous prostration, and was almost helpless. 
No ly or medicines did her any 
good. Three months ago she began to use 
Hop Bitters, with such good effect that she 
seems and feels young again, although over 
seventy years old. We think there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.”—A 
lady in Providence, R. 1.—Journal. 


Suffering Women, 


There is but a very small proportion of the 
women of this nation that do not suffer 
from some of the diseases for which Kid- 
ney-Wort is specific. When the bowels 
have become costive, headache torments, 
kidneys out of fix, or piles distress, take a 
package, and its wonderful tonic and reno- 
vating power will cure you and give new 
life. — Watchman. 


Thousands of ladies have found sudden 
relief from all their woes by the use of Ly- 
dia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
the great remedy for diseases peculiar to 
females. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 


pamphlets. 
Quintette Of 


NEW MUSIC. BOOKS: 


DITSON & CO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs and ae 
ing Classes, the following books, of unapproachable 
excellence in their special departments: 


EMERSON'’S 2 
Herald of Praise. 


1.00. 
The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. Send 
$1.00 for Specimen Copy. 


EMERSON’S 
IDDBA IX. 


75 cents. 
The new and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen Copy. 
EMERSON’S 


SONG BELLS. 
50 cents. 
The new, genial and beautiful collection of School 
Songs. Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy, 


TENNEY & HOFFMAN'S 


BEACON LICHT. 


30 cente. 
All radiant with beauty, and fall of the sweetest 
melody. For Sunday Schools. Send 30 cens for 

















Light and Life. 


A large, well-filled, admirably selected, and every 
way desirable collection of Sunday School and Gos- 
~ Meeting Music. Send 35 cents for Specimen 

opy 


py. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE or the INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their.sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this ray and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sep:. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


72° WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
5 Costly outfit free. Address True & Co., Au 
gusta, Maine. 


12mo 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biogra phical 
se of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but aleo for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Hedged In," etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Mies Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers, “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
wr and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
——' = doubtless be in great demand for summer 
r ng. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


Prisca luc ty Bet GnOnOe AEE 
niversity. I . FISHE 
of Yale College. Svc, $2.00, R, 
An important work, discussing with great abili 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, 8 7 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” ‘‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes, beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently appe 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
oe t cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristice, and value as a thinker. It will be read with 
apes and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short peeme and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


“A Benefactor to the Rising 
Generation,” 


; New England Bird Life, 
EING 4 MANUAL OF New ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. 
Revised and edited from the manuscript of Win- 
frid A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Orn 
ical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A. 
Member of the wr | acs Oscines (Singing- 
rated, $2.50. 


Birds) 8 vol. Cloth. I $2.50. 
The most complete Cy 
New land. The A ot one lead ee nneiet 


that the work is thoroughly and complete 
“Students, whevher smateur or cmpert” 

much of value within these , both for instruc- 

tion and profit.”"—Pittsburg Te b 

dean book is thorough in its character.”—Boston 


“Its method and scope are all that could be desired 
ina aera scientific Goctiee,”—- Boston Tee 

‘ is book is a benefactor to the rising generation 
= they cannot too highly prize.”—Portland Ar- 


A GREAT suCcCHESsS. 
My Sister Kitty. 


A new novel. By a bright and charming writer, 
16mo, paper, fifty conta” 4 - 
We admire the navvete of the book and earnestly 

commend its later love portions. Their tone is alto- 

gether wholesome.—Golden Rule. 


Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 
ing. 
Practical inst i 
By William A; Emerson, “Tomo, iiustratod. $L0h 


The advent of a host of female engravers 
Cooper Institute, who fally pet with the 
other sex in this branch of industry, demonstrates 
that this great and attractive occu on is specially 
adapted to women. This book tells all about it. 


IN PRESS. 
Common Sense About Women. 


A series of short chapters. 
1. Physiology. 5. Education. 





. Eenperanee. bs } eB 10 
. Home. . nciples o: vernmen 
4. Society. ff * ” 


8. Suffrage. 
9. Objections to Suffrage. 
By Col. T. W.HIGGINSON. (To be published in No- 
vember.) 


NEARLY READY. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full and letter press illustrations from 
by Mrs. L. B. HUMPHREY, seqreved b - 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated ns and 
poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 
me,” “The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
»”’ “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’* 
“Home, sweet home.” 


Hannah Jane, 
By DAV ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum VY. Nas- 
y:) With ful: page and letter press illustrations 
6 from original designs, and printed at the Universi - 
ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose. 
yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Nuna, the Bramin Girl, 

THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A HINDU PRINCESS. 
By HARRY W. FRENCH, author of ‘‘Castle Foam,"* 
“ ,»”’ “Art and Artiste in Connecticut,” “Gems 

of us.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Like A Gentleman, 


An attractive novel by a ular author. 16mo. 
cloth, $1.00. diet 0 “< 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,; 


47 Franklin Street, o*-% Boston. 





THE STORY 


—OFr THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— ByY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes. 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. [lustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


— 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’'S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Hale.....ssceeeecseeceees eecccce coccccccocce 100 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie.......+.. se seees 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing.......seeeeeees oe 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......s.sseeesee++ 1.00 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness....... nqeendaee coccccccece 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill..........-+ 0 00 cove seeeee 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
TOMS. 2000 cocccccccercessve-seccecces ccccce 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WORGO .00000ce cevcece 00600 6000 seccececcocese 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT bOOK.. 90 





secccceseeserecsees Ly 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Lucille, Illustrated. 


An entirely new edition of Owen Meredith’s (Lord 
Lytton) famous poem, from new plates, with one 
hundred and sixty new illustrations by the most fa- 
mous American artists. Elegantly and appropriate- 
ly bound, with full gilt edges, in box. 1 vol. §8vo. 

rice in cloth, $6.00 


Dimple Dopp. 


By Mrs. LAURA 8S. H. COOKE. A beautiful il- 
eae juvenile. Smail_ quarto, elegantly bound 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


By HARRIET W. PRESTON. A new edilon de 
Juxe of this favorite translation, with red rules and 
initials, and four a illustrations. Benet 
and ap eneny bound, Fail gilt. 1 vol., small 
quarto, $2. 


THE ROUND ROBIN WORKS. 


Homeselle.: 


Adelightful romance of life in lowland Virginia 
before the war, with quaint studies of negro life, as 
contrasted with the patrician dignity of the ancient 
white families of the James-River country, Anem- 
inent New England novelist says that it is “A charm- 
ing picture of Virginia plantation life under the old 
regime. . . The etyle is pure and elegant, abounding 
in touches of pathos and poetry.”’ The Boston Trav. 
eller says: ‘‘‘Homoselle’ has much of the democrat 
fervor and realistic power of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or 
‘A Fool’s Errand,’ while it is eminently more pleas- 
ing as a work of art.” 


A Nameless Nobleman. 


The Hartford Courant says: ‘The author bas pre- 
served for us in it the odors of both the rose of 
vence and the mayflower of New England.” 


A Lesson in Love. 


Astory of modern society in New York. The 
Alliance calls it: “The novel of the year.” 


The Georgians. 


A brilliant novel of Southern life and character. 
“We think this book very close upon Hawthorne’s 
best effort... The grand and profound climax of 
the story lingers in the like the story of 
Hester Prynne.” 


Patty’s Perversities. 


&‘*The new Round-Robin, ‘Patty’s Peryersities,’= is 
already attributed to half a cozen peuple, among 
them Mrs. Julia Schayer, the author of -Lily; 
Miss S; ue, of ‘Earnest Trifler’ fame; Mrs. 
Terry Coo! and the daughter of Mrs. A. D, T 
Whitney.”--Boston Courier. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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A i foctere relati relating to ite editorial manacement, 
m 
— addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
Letters containin -— 


or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Mon sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription, change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their a ons and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











A NEW OFFER. 

On and after September 1, till the end of 
the year, we will send the Woman's Jour- 
NAL to any new subscriber for fifty cents, 
four months. We do this now, that those 
who know the value of the JouRNAL, and 
wish to increase its circulation, may have 
their hst of names ready and in our hands, 
in time for the first September number. 

Here is one way in which almost every 
Suffragist can aid our common cause. By 
far the larger number of those who read 
the Woman’s JourNAL four months, con- 
tinue to take and read it. In this way new 
interest is created, and old interests are 
kept alive, and knowledge of the question 
everywhere is obtained. Who will send 
fifty cents for the Woman’s JouRNAL for 
four months? L. 8. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


The safe removal of the President from 
Washington to Long Branch is a subject of 
gratitude to all American citizens. There, 
if anywhere, with the cool breath of the 
ocean, he may recover. 

The details of the journey have been so 
widely reported through the press that they 
need not be narrated here. One pleasant 
and noteworthy fact was the respect shown 
by the crowds at every station, and at the 
starting from Washington. The sympathy 
silently expressed, so that no noise might 
disturb the wounded President, the uncov- 
ered heads, the tearful eyes, all show the 
affection that stirs the hearts of the people. 

L. 8. 





—_——___—_ ee] o —____—- 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE THE NEXT STEP.— 
AN APPEAL TO MEN. 

Municipal Suffrage, ¢. e., the right to vote 
in town meetings and in city elections, can 
be secured to women in every State where 
a School Suffrage law can be enacted. This, 
then, is the next step to try for, since the 
passage of a law will establish it. Of course 
the amendment to the constitution which 
will strike out the word ‘‘male,” as a qual- 
ification for Suffrage, is always to be sought. 
But that measure must pass two Legisla- 
tures, and then be voted on by the men of 
the State. It will take two years to get it 
carried. In the meantime, if we can estab- 
lish Municipal Suffrage (which the womea 
of England have had for twelve years), we 
shall have become accustomed to seeing wo- 
men voting, and shall far more easily carry 
the final measure. 

Governor Long, Governor Talbot, Gov- 
ernor Claflin, both our Senators, Hoar and 
Dawes, and Commissioner Loring, are in 


- favor of full Suffrage for women. Many 


clergymen like James Freeman Clarke, and. 
men of letters like Geo. Wm. Curtis, are 
advocates of the political rights of women. 
The tone of the press is kinder and more 
libera!, the testimony in favor of the good 
practical results of Woman Suffrage in Wy- 
oming is abundant, and the old dread of 
dire results if women vote is gone. It is 
evident the time is ripe for an advance 
step. 

We therefore appeal to men who are in- 
fluential in politics, and to all voters, to 
take special care that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives whom they nominate and for 
whom they vote as members of the next 
Legislature, shall be men who will vote for 
Municipal Suffrage for women. 

The misery and helplessness of disfran- 
chisement were never more deeply felt than 
in a case like this, where a great measure of 
justice ought to be carried, and the class 
who suffer for lack of it stand powerless, 
without a vote to support the measure which 
80 greatly involves their own interest. 

We have offered argument, entreaty and 
appeal, and we have been told to “‘fight out 
our own battle;” that “it is our affair.” 
Now, it is quite time the tables were turned, 
and men saw that itis their affair. It is the 
laws men have made that exclude women 
from political rights. The loyalty and love 
men cherish for their mothers should make 
each man eager to remove political disabili- 
ties, which he would not bear for himself, 
and which are imposed upon no class but 
women. Will noteach man who reads this, 
lay it to heart, and do what in him lies to 
make his candidate for either branch of the 


next Massachusetts Legislature, one who 

will be loyal to the claim of political rights 

for women? L. 8 
oer 


DE: TH OF STEPHEN 8. FOSTER. 





Our revered and beloved friend and co- 
worker, Stephen 8. Foster, died suddenly, 
Thursday morning, Sept, 8, at Worcester, 
Mass. According to his wish, his funeral 
will be private, but a public memorial ser- 
vice will be held later. We have only time 
this week to express our sympathy with his 
wife and daughter, and our sense of bereave- 
ment in his loss. L. 8. 

CHANGES MADE BY TIME. 

A quarter of a century ago, a lyceum 
course in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced its speakers, and three names in the 
list occurred in the following order: ‘‘Lucy 
Stone, Bishop Potter, Antoinette L. Brown.” 
When this list was published, Bishop Pot- 
ter at once declined to fill his engagement, 
saying he ‘‘would not be a sandwich be- 
tween two such notable women.” 

To-day the *‘English Church Congress” 
announces two women to take part in it, 
and nobody seems to have ruffled a feather 
about it. 

Of the ninety-seven speakers announced to 
take part in the English Church Congress 
soon to be held at Newcastle, two are wo- 
men,—Miss Weston, whose subject is ‘‘The 
Special Neds of the Diocese of Durham,” 
and Mrs. Lowell, who wil discuss prison 
reform, a subject which she has made a life 
study. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
who is the chief speaker, has no hesitation 
in allowing his name to appear on the list 
with those of the ladies. The Springfield 
Republican says: 

Such an innovation has not yet been con- 
spicuously made in this country. There 
are, however, indications of a tendency in 
this direction, for Miss Sarah Smiley, since 
she became an Episcopalian, has given 
many readings and expositions in the lec- 
ture-rooms of Episcopal churches, where 
she has been received with great favor, es- 
pecially by wealthy and influential women. 

So the world moves, and gains. It will, 
itis to be hoped, soon welcome women to 
help in every field of human need. 





L. 8. 
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FIFTY CENTS POLL TAX BEFORE OCTOBER. 


“Very few women have been assessed 
and registered as voters for school commit- 
tee this year in Boston.” So said the daily 
papers last week. But they also said, what 
was not true, viz.: that the time for women 
to be assessed and registered had expired 
Sept. 1. They have since corrected the 
mistake. Women can be assessed at any time 
before October 1, and can be registered any 
time before the fourteenth day before elec- 
tion, the time of which varies in different 
localities. Zhe poll-tax has been reduced to 
Jifty cents, Let every Massachusetts woman 
who reads this article go at once to the as- 
sessors and take her lady friends and neigh- 
bors with her. The best way to get the 
full right of Suffrage conceded is to vote 
whenever and wherever it is legally possi- 
ble to do so. The spectacle of women vot- 
ing is worth more than volumes of abstract 
argument. 

It looks now as though the conservative 
friends of School Suffrage who disclaim all 
sympathy with general Woman Suffrage, 
will soon have to face one of two alterna- 
tives; either to help secure for women the 
full Municipal Suffrage, of which Suffrage 
for school committee is only a disjointed 
fragment, or else to forego their hope of 
reforming the school system by the votes 
of women. For the past two years more 
than 6000 women have annually incurred 
very considerable trouble and expense to 
help decide between two sets of school offi- 
cials, in the nomination of whom they have 
had no share. They have done this in the 
face of general indifference, often of oppo- 
sition and ridicule. A law, at once onerous 
and inquisitorial in its provisions, has been 
made more so by the ignorance and ill-will 
of many of the assessors and registrars who 
have been charged with its administration. 
It is not to be wondered at if a great many 
women have made up their minds that ‘‘the 
game is not worth the candle.” The law 
has now been liberalized and improved, 
but it remains to be seen with what practi- 
cal result. 

We congratulate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts that as an association they never 
asked for such a law nor approved of its re- 
strictive provisions. They have indeed re- 
joiced at a concession which carries with it 
the whole principle of Woman Suffrage. 
No one can give any reason why women 
should vote for school committee, which is 
not equally a reason why they should vote 
for mayor and aldermen and councilmen in 
cities and for selectmen in towns. As ‘‘an 
entering wedge” School Suffrage is there- 
fore invaluable 

But the weak point in the law is that it is 
an anomaly. It asks womento do what 
men generally will not do, that is, to vote 
without any distinct issue, upon mere gen- 
eral principles of public policy; to vote 
without party organizations or leaders—nay, 
more, to vote with organizations and lead- 





ers against them, and with all the usual po- 





litical motives that move men to vote 
operating to keep them from voting. That 
6679 women should have done so last year 
in Massachusetts is an unexampled evi- 
dence of intelligence and public spirit. 

The men who framed the School Suffrage 
law did not understand that voting isa right, 
but és not a privilege. Asa right, full Suf- 
frage is of the greatest value, for it is the rec- 
ognition and guarantee of equality. But 
its exercise is a duty always inconvenient, 
often disagreeable. In the case of men the 
problem has been, and is, how to persuade 
male citizens to take the trouble to fulfil the 
duty. Political organization is largely a 
device whereby to bring voters to the polls. 
Party spirit, hope of office, love of approba- 
tion, sense of power, self-interest, personal 
urgency—and in the case of the meanest 
men, even money in hand—are systematica!s 
ly employed. And yet, with all these stim- 
ulants, and with the added interest of the 
election of municipal and State officers, it is 
found impossible to get one half of the 
qualified male voters of Massachusetts 
to the polls, except in presidential elections. 

Moreover, it has always been found most 
difficult to bring out the voters of the class 
whose personal interests are not specially 
enlisted. Yet these disinterested voters are 
the most highly valued. Now because women 
have no axes to grind, no contracts or offi- 
ces in view, their votes would be most val- 
uable. But precisely for these reasons their 
votes are hard to secure. The fault with 
the schoo] law is that it offers no legitimate 
inducement. It expects women to vote for 
the sake of voting, and to pay for the per- 
mission to perform a public duty, which 
men, who have nothing to pay for doing it, 
too generally decline to perform. 

It may be said that no man can vote un- 
less he has paid atax. That istrue. But 
he is first forced to pay his tax, and then 
allowed to vote if he like. If he abstain 
from voting he has to pay his poll-tax all the 
same. Not so with women. 

The men who want women to vote for 
school committee for the sake of the schools, 
must make it worth the women’s while to 
do so, by giving them full Municipal Suf- 
frage, to which School Suffrage belongs and 
of which it is a part. Give women an 
equal voice in the nomination and election 
of all city and town officers, and in the set- 
tlement of all city and town affairs. Give 
them an equal voice on questions of tem- 
perance, police, charities, and local taxation. 
Then they will no longer be backward. 
Then they will attend the caucuses and 
town meetings, from which they are now 
excluded, and will become personally inter- 
ested in good government. But do not ex- 
pect level-headed, busy American women to 
play at voting, and to give time and trouble 
for what seems like a small result. 

None the less, in view of the importance 
of Woman Suffrage, and as an evidence of 
an enlightened public spirit, let every wo- 
man be assessed and register and vote. 

H. B. B. 





—e 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Swarthmore College, for both sexes, 
under the care of Friends, is prospering as 
it deserves. Rev. Edward H. Mazgill is its 
president. During the twelve years of its 
existence, the managers and faculty have 
given special attention to the liberal, thor- 
ough and guarded education of young men 
and women. Competent instructors have 
been employed; extensive apparatus, a fine 
museum of natural history, and a valuable 
library have been provided. Courses of 
study, classical, literary, scientific, and pre- 
paratory, have been organized, including 
one specially for teachers. The massive 
stone buildings are on a beautiful hill, ten 
miles from Philadelphia, commanding a 
fine view, and the large farm of 240 acres 
supplies fresh milk and vegetables, as well 
as lawns, pleasure grounds and arboretum. 
The cost of tuition, board, and all necessa- 
ry expenses, is only $300 to $350 a year. 
Books are furnished without charge, and 
there are no extras. Examinations for ad- 
mission and classification of students begin 
October 3. Address Clement M. Biddle, 
506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. See 
advertisement in another column. If the 
advantages of Swarthmore were fully 
known, the fine additional building to be 
erected during the coming year would be 
unable to accommodate the applicants. 

H. B. B. 
—- © @e—__ -_—_—_—__- 

“A SIGHT TO MAKE ANGELS WEEP.” 

America is indeed a free country for 
men. Butisit soforwomen? The Hureka 
Leader answers the question, under the 
above heading, as follows: 

A colony of Mormon emigrants was 
landed on the platform of the depot hotel 
at Ogden, some little time before the train 
to the north, which was to take me to my 
destination, was to start. They were en 
route to Brigham City, and were crowded 
like ‘animals into freight cars attached to 
our train. They were mostly Swedes and 
were direct from the old country. I, of 
course, was looking on with great curiosity, 
from an elevated position, when I discovered 
a tow-headed, buxom girl weeping bitterly. 
Two or three old women were scolding at 
her, and a withered-up old Mormon stood 
with hisarm around her. He finally coaxed 
her off to his wagon, she screaming and 
crying that she would not marry him, and 








he never letting go of her until he sat her 
down upon the a tongue, A girl was 
following them. I halted ber and asked 
what was the trouble. She said that this 
girl was pledged tothe old man, and that 

e had paid her passage out, and now she 
did not want to marry him because he al- 
ready had a wife and seven children. I 
asked if she would be forced todoso. The 
girl replied: ‘‘Of course she will; they have 
pledged her to him.” Poor thing, the last 
that I saw of her she was struggling to get 
away from him, and the withered old fel- 
low was holding on with both arms around 
her. It is sickening to think of such doings 
in a civilized land. Dark as that girl's 
mind was,she had some grains of virtue and 
some delicate instincts. The despair pic- 
tured on her face showed that. 

The ‘fold Mormon” was acting in direct 
violation of United States laws. But he has 
a representative in Congress in the person of 
Delegate Cannon, who is himself a polyg- 
amist. The poor girl, alas! hadnone. How 
long will the women of America repeat the 
parrot-cry: ‘‘I have all the rights I want’? 
Will they not rather say: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done this wrong unto the least of 
these my sisters—ye have done it unto me.” 

H. B. B. 


-— 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ARKANSAS. 

Eprtror JouRNAL:—We have the pleasure 
of informing you of the birth of an Arkan- 
sas State Woman Suffrage Association, for 
which we are indebted to the efforts of Miss 
Couzins, who has been spending the sum. 
mer at the springs. 

We organized,two weeks since, by calling 
a public mass meeting, which was largely 
attended, and was addressed by Miss Couz- 
ins and several of our prominent citizens. 
A constitution was adopted, and officers 
elected, Miss Couzins becoming vice-presi- 
dent at large. 

We are founding a free library and read- 
ing room. The Home Dramatic Club has 
offered to play for its benefit through the 
winter, and we hope to procure some lec- 
turers. We shall give a course of lectures 
by members of the association, among 
whom are some fine speakers. These lec- 
tures will be free. There are three papers 
in the city, one of which favors the cause, 
and the other two will not oppose us as an 
association so long as the results of our ef- 
forts are so elevating. A fourth paper is 
soon to be started, which will support our 
cause so long as we do not become antago- 
nistic to the Republican party. They will 
also issue a little monthly for us, to be edit- 
ed by the association. The edcitor-in chief 
to be, is our secretary. 

You will agree with us that even in this 
wild State we may accomplish a great work, 
and will rejoice that our first effort holds 
out so fair a promise. We would be much 
pleased to have you notice our association 
in your paper, that our members may be as- 
sured that we are welcomed into the work 
by our more favored sisters of the East. 

If you can send us a few back numbers 
of the JouURNAL, we would be glad to re- 
ceive them. Mrs. L. D. Fyier, 

Pres. Arkansas W. S. Asso. 

Hureka Springs, Ark., Sept. 1, 1881, 

———- -eme —-—--—- 


PROGRESS IN MENDON. 





Epitor JouRNAL:—Perhaps a few lines 
in relation to the cause of Woman Suffrage 
in Mendon might not be uninteresting. Ten 
years ago, there were but three outspoken 
Suffragists in this town. Perhaps some 
might have thought favorably of the move- 
ment, but they made no sign. 

One year ago last March, eleven women 
deposited their ballots, and some attended 
the polls who were not quite ready to exer- 
cise their right to vote. A woman was 
elected secretary of the school board. The 
men were very courteous, and everything 
passed off quietly. 

Last March, many more women attended, 
among whom were some young ladies, who 
did not seem to be at all shocked to see a 
woman walk up to the ballot box and de- 
posit her vote. My husband says that a 
new era has dawned, in relation to town 
mectings. All is quiet and orderly; there 
is no swearing, no low talk, no quarreling, 
no blackguarding, no smoking. One man 
attempted to smoke at the last town meet- 
ing, but the moderator said, ‘‘No smoking 
while the ladies are present.” We were 
treated with deference and respect. One 
more woman was elected a member of the 
school board, and, to crown all, the men 
voted to petition the Legislature to so 
amend the constitution that women should 
enjoy the same political rights as men. 

Soon after the town meeting, one of the 
male members of the school board resigned, 
and your correspondent was chosen to sup- 
ply the vacancy. Now, three men and 
three women constitute the board. Our 
meetings have been marked by good feeling 
and entire harmony thus far. The schools 
are in a flourishing condition, and prejudice 
against Woman’s taking a part in polit- 
ical affairs is melting away. Indeed, some 
of our most prominent citizens express 
the wish that women should have the entire 
control of the schools. But I think it is 
better as it is. Men und women should 
work together. 

We need some good lectures on Woman 
Suffrage. Most women do not understand 
the subject. In times past, many or most 





would not listen to arguments, and reason 
had no part or lot in the matter. Numbers 
have expressed their willingness to vote on 
the liquor question, could they have the 
privilege, 

We want also some reading, and would 
like a list of publications for sale at your 
office. We want especially Mrs. Josephine 
Butler’s letter ‘‘to all women who have the 
heart of a mother in them.” Please send 
me the price-list also, 

We have just started a free public libra- 
ry, and the Suffrage cause is not quite as 
well represented as we should like. We 
need tracts and books, as well as lectures. 

Our girls should look this matter squarely 
in the face; they do not see its great impor- 
tance. We must educate the rising gener- 
ation, and in after years the harvest will be 
glorious. L. Maria Child said that ‘next 
to the free school system of this country, 
she considered the exercise of the elective 
franchise the most important in an educa- 
tional point of view. In order to vote with 
any degree of intelligence, or to be able to 
assign reasons for voting, it is necessary to 
pay some attention to public affairs, and to 
understand the arguments for and against 
any proposed measure. For this reason the 
town hall, the halls of the State Legislature 
and those of Congress, are invaluable 
school-houses for the adult population. 
Even the dullest minds are aroused into in- 
creased activity by friction with other 
minds, on questions involving the general 
welfare. If any one doubts this, let him 
compare the average wide-awake state of 
American citizens with the stolid peasantry 
of Europe, and the stagnant population of 
Asia.” 

If women had a motive for understand- 
ing public questions, they would take an in- 
terest in them. This would have a tenden- 
cy to enlarge their minds, and help raise 
them above the frivolities of fashion, and 
the petty social vanities of life. If one half 
of the community are more intelligent for 
exercising the right to vote, why should the 
other be denied? Some say we must wait 
until we are fit to discharge the duties of 
citizenship. How can men become intelli- 
gent voters, except by experiment? Can 
one learn to swim in any other way than 
by going into the water? The time has 
been when it was deemed improper for wo- 
men to mix in general gatherings, but that 
time has passed, and most people are ready 
to acknowledge that society has been vastly 
improved by the addition of the feminine 
element. 

We have cause for great encouragement. 
I attended the first Woman's Rights con- 
vention held in Worcester, thirty years ago, 
and since then what a change! Then, if I 
attempted to advance any arguments I was 
overwhelmed with ridicule. People seemed 
to take it for granted that if women voted 
they would be turned into men, and vice 
versa; that everything wou!d be turned 
topsy-turvy, and chaos have come again. 
Could they have looked into the future and 
beheld women physicians, clergymen, and 
professors in colleges! The world moves. 

Marie L, Bins. 

Mendon, Mass. 
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LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 

Epirorn JouRNAL:—The gay season of 
Saratoga generally draws to a close with the 
1st of September. Then the gambling, 
horse racing, and dancing are finished, 
while the quiet, respectable people come in 
for actual and rational enjoyments. The 
Social Science Association gencrally meets 
on the 6th of September; other conventions 
convene iater. 

The melancholy fact is but too apparent 
that Saratoga is becoming every year more 
and more a resort for gamblers. They 
come from the East and the West, attracted 
by the fine gambling establishment erected 
by John Morrissey, and by the races which 
begin about the middle of July and last un- 
til the Ist of September, During these six 
weeks the place is in a whirl of excitement. 
Unrest seems to pervade the atmosphere to 
a degree which makes it impossible for the 
most studious to accomplish any reading. 
The life is altogether in public, affording 
an excellent opportunity to study human 
nature. Woman, in the gay life of excite- 
ment, presents astudy not very encouraging 
even to the disciples of her sphere—the 
home and fireside. She figures extensively 
in the ball rooms, on the piazzas of the 
hotels, and at the races, and in moralizing 
over all their finery, their laces and silks and 
solitare diamonds, one naturally comments 
on the generosity and stupidity of men who 
pay for all this, and on the dependence and 
silliness of women who accept it. 

It is at the race course that women figure 
to the greatest disadvantage. Strange it is 
that no man has, as yet, stepped forward to 
say: ‘This is out of your sphere.” Itisa 
common sight to find women, from twelve 
o’clock until three, the hottest time of the 
day, sitting on the grand stand, gorgeously 
arrayed in silks and jewels, with a roll of 
bills in one hand, betting furiously on their 
favorite horses, their faces fairly distorted 
with excitement; while in many instances 
they are accompanied by their boys of ten 
or eleven years of age, who carry the money 
back and forth to and from the pools, for 
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their gambling mothers. This is certainly 
a bad example and a bad training for Ameri- 
can youths, Some women, if they cannot 
go themselves, have been known to give 
money to their sons to attend the races and 
bet on their own account. 

This species of gambling, although not 
considered bad, is in fact the very worst, 
because the most insinuating and the most 
exciting. Clergymen have been known to 
attend the races this summer, and even to 
bet. They say, as an apology for this lapse 
from rectitude, that the horses love to run; 
but neither they nor the fine ladies notice 
the very apparent cruelty in this racing; 
how the horses are urged beyond the power 
of endurance by blows from whips that 
bring the blood with every cut; in many 
instances, how they come in at the end with 
the blood streaming down their sides from 
too much spurring. Horse racing is ex- 
ceedingly cruel, and with pool selling as an 
auxiliary, is merely an excuse for gambling, 
and as demoralizing to the spirituai nature 
of man as it is to the physical nature of the 
horse. It is one of the numerous vices 1m- 
ported from England, and every one inter- 
ested in the moral welfare of Americans 
must regret to see the extent to which it is 
increasing in this country. Pool selling and 
gambling are against the laws of New York 
State, and yet in Saratoga these two vices 
are openly followed and are encouraged; 
in fact this village is a sort of Liberty Hall, 
where people do exactly as they please, ut- 
terly regardless of public opinion. Ong 
peculiarity of the place is that, owing to the 
motley crowds from all parts of the United 
States, there is great liberty in dress and 
manners, It is customary for ladies to 
walk out without bonnets, or with them, in 
spite of the numerous rowdyish-looking 
men. Two ladies can walk all over the 
village unmolested at any hour of the night 
—that is, of course, before the small hours. 

The hotels of Saratoga are probably un- 
equaled for size and magnificence by those 
of any other watering place. The vulgar rich 
congregate at the Union principally; the rich 
and respectable at the United States. 

One of the disagreeable features of the 
Union and of Congress Hall are the abomi- 
nable ‘‘children’s parties,” where young 
ones dressed in silks and laces imitate the 
airs and graces of their elders, making 
themselves precocious in beauty and friv- 
olity. Ata garden party held recently at 
the Grand Union one little girl was heard to 
remark to another, ‘‘My dress cost more 
than yours,” etc. 

The class of people frequenting Saratoga 
becomes more and more ordinary every 
year; sensible people seem to shun it,—es- 
pecially those who have not sufficient means 
to afford the seclusion of an apartment at 
the United States. It is a pity that a place 
with so many attractions, with beautiful 
drives and parks, mineral waters and a de- 
lightful atmosphere, should be ruined by 
the odious element which the race course 
and great gambling house will always at- 
tract, and which will always keep Saratoga 
far below Newport and other watering 
places. It is also a pity that Judge Hilton, 
the millionaire who builds the immense and 
beautiful hotels, and who contemplates 
building another one, will not erect a pub- 
lic library, which, if it will not benefit the 
frivolous people who come here, will per- 
haps be the means of instilling a few ideas 
into the heads of the ten thousand perma- 
nent residents of Saratoga. L. 8. T. 

Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 5. 


-———— ese — - 


LETTER FROM DR. MARIE ZAKRZEWSKA. 


BERCHTESGADEN, GERMANY, t 
August 17, 1881. 

My pEAR Mrs. CaEeNEy:—Your letter 
reached me in this beautiful little village of 
Berchtesgaden, which is situated in the 
midst of mountains, 1500 feet above the 
sea-level. But I will speak chiefly of what 
interests methe most, the condition and 
state of women, their work, their position, 
and their future prospects, as they present 
themselves to my observation. 

I may say here a few words concerning 
my retntering my native city, after twenty- 
eight years’ absence. I have often been 
told, when making assertions, that I speak as 
if a whole generation had not passed, and as 
if conditions had not changed; therefore I 
had persuaded myself that my reasonings 
and conclusions, drawn from reading news- 
papers and periodicals, were really incorrect, 
and that I should find by direct observation 
that great progress has been made, and not 
properly recorded. Besides, 1 was stirred 
by an agitation of mixed joy and sadness, 
when 1 was really on my way to Berlin and 
Germany, which I cannot possibly describe, 
because the deepest feelings and the most 
sacred emotions do not bear analysis, nay, 
even cannot be spoken of without disturb- 
ing them, and cauving a discord. Suffice it 
to say, therefore, that, between my good 
will and desire to be considered mistaken, 
and this deep feeling of joy and sadness, I 
was fully prepared to find everytbing good, 
progressive, and full of lessons for me to 
learn. 

During the first days of slight general ob- 
servations, I thought I noticed a change in 
the social life of women; but very soon I 
came to the conclusion that this change was 





only due to the fact that Berlin had become 
a large city; that is, had grown from 350,000 
inhabitants to 1,000,000. When the excite- 
ment of seeing and meeting old friends was 
on the wane, and after talking with them 
more calmly, and comparing old and new 
times, everything appeared in its true light. 
To this I must add the making personal ac- 
quaintance with friends with whom I had 
stood in correspondence only, and who were 
known to me through their literary and re- 
formatory labors. 

In order to give you my impressions of 
the conditions and prospects of women in 
Germany, of whom those in Berlin are the 
representatives, I want to be systematic, 
and begin with what is most familiar to me, 
—with those interested in the medical pro- 
fession. Dr. Francesca Tiburtius and Dr. 
Amelia Lehmus are the names of the two 
courageous women, who, after getting a 
first-class diploma in Zurich, Switzerland, 
commenced as practicing physicians in Ber- 
lin. With the aid of friends they have suc- 
ceeded in opening, this summer, an indoor 
department of four beds, in addition to 
their dispensary, and the fact that they 
could collect money chiefly among women, 
may prove whatI said in the beginning, 
that there isa favorable change going on 
among women; but when we consider that 
both these ladies had worked very haid 
for nearly five years before this little prim- 
itive hospital room could be established, it 
also shows the enormous difficulties which 
they have to overcome; and these diflicul- 
ties are thrown in their way entirely-by the 
men. 

A woman ora man can commence any 
business under the ‘Common Industrial” 
law, which allows them to be pbysicians, 
traders, etc.; but in order to be a recog- 
nized physician before the courts, a license 
must be obtained by all physicians, men 
and women, through the State’s examina- 
tion, and till now this special examination 
has not been allowed to women, and conse- 
quently they cannot bear any legal testimo- 
ny whatever, either verbal, or in form of 
certificate, and the most skilful practitioner 
of this kind cannot possibly sign a death 
certificate when needed. Both these lady 
physicians have applied repeatedly to be 
allowed to pass this examination, in order 
to remove this disability, but have not only 
been refused, but so much ridiculed that 
there is no prospect whatever of their gain- 
ing it. Meanwhile the sharpest watch is 
kept over them, and not the slightest token 
of good fellowship is extended to them. 
‘The consequence is that even the women 
who would favor the movement to employ 
women physicians, are intimidated; and for 
the present, only the aristocratic class who 
consider themselves independent of popular 
prejudice, and the very poorest class who 
do not care where they get relief, furnish 
the patients, and thus maintain the two la- 
dies in their exertions. Having gone 
through an immense deal of professional 
and popular prejudice myself, as one of the 
very first women physicians in America, I 
feel keenly for all those in similar positions, 
and I think I do not exaggerate, when I 
speak of the position of the two ladies in 
Berlin as perfectly hopeless to accomplish 
any thing more than simply to establish a 
precedent for any other woman who may 
come with the same aspirations hereafter. 

That the obstacles thrown in the way of 
women physicians are created by profes- 
sional men, and not by social prejudice, 
may be proved by the fact that lady den- 
tists are quite numerous in Germany, and 
find large patronage. The most prominent 
of these is Dr. Henrietta Tiburtius, in Ber- 
lin, sister-in-law of Dr. Francesca Tiburtius. 
I mentioned this lady once in an article in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, because she is the 
first woman who studied dentistry in Ameri- 
ca. She has avery large and lucrative prac- 
tice, and is a woman of great capability and 
social grace, and is really the third one in 
the union, without whom the establishment 
of the little dispensary and hospital depart- 
ment mentioned above would have been 
impossible. I have seen and talked with a 
number of women in all ranks of society 
who have suffered agonies from their teeth, 
and whose mouths were horrible objects to 
behold, who declared that they could not 
and would not have a man’s hands put into 
their mouths, and who preferred to wait 
until the already existing women dentists 
have time, or until newly-made women den- 
tists return from America to attend to them. 
There are a number of well-educated wo- 
men preparing themselves, and contemplat- 
ing the journey to Philadelphia to study 
dentistry, in order to set up in Germany as 
first-class dentists; that is, American. Were 
it not for the difficulty of acquiring the 
English language, I think Philadelphia 
would liave an inroad of female German 
dental students, as Zurich has of -women 
students in all the various departments of 
its university. I have been told that an 
American-born lady dentist has settled and 
is successful in Frankfort on-the-Main. On 
the fact that lady dentists are so readily em- 
ployed and so very much needed here (for 
every other woman and child seems to have 
the tooth-ache, to judge from the bandaged 
heads which one meets in streets and pub- 
lic places everywhere, not to mention the 
men who walk about also bandaged, and 





with fearful stumps in their mouths, which 
they try to hide under their beards), I base 
the conclusion that women as physicians 
would not only be gratefully received, but 
would establish a wholesome influence, in 
case the disability to bear legal testimony 
could be removed, - However, this almost 
proved certainty of their need and their suc- 
cess forms, to my judgment, also the cause 
of the men’s opposing this removal of disa- 
bility for some time to come. 

During my stay in Berlina young lady 
physician, just graduated in New York, 
came to Berlin with letters of introduction 
to Professor Dr. Virchow, who introduced 
her into his lecture-room and permitted her 
to listen to one of his discourses. The 
newspapers spoke cf this fact, and of the 
politeness with which this lady was treated 
by the gentlemen. In privateit was spoken 
of ‘‘as having been a good opportunity for 
the young gentlemen to see how an Ameri- 
can woman physician looked.” Every re- 
mark made by men concerning women has 
precisely the same low coloring of estima- 
tion of womankind as it had twenty-eight 
years ago. I do not see that any material 
improvement has taken place. Still I 
hoped I was mistaken, and that perhaps 
Berlin alone gave me the impression that 
women stood in such poor respect. Buta 
few weeks later, when in Dresden, a wid- 
owed lady of fine education and good 
standing said to me, “I don’t know how to 
manage my daughters; my one sonis study- 
ing medicine; one of my daughters has 
great talent and is desirous to become a 
teacher; the other daughter has an artistic 
turn; so I went to the leading men in our 
educational and art-institutions, and asked 
their advice in regard to preparing them for 
a teacher’s examination. All these gentle. 
men said the same, namely: 

“**Unless utter necessity compels you to 
think of such a thing as a teacher’s exami- 
nation, we would advise you not to remove 
the ‘‘soft womanly” (sauft weibliche) of their 
nature, by ushering them into the path of 
the teacher, and thus barring their lives 
from greater happiness.’ 

**So,” she continued, ‘‘I don’t know what 
to do; can you advise me?” 

Of course, I could not, because for me 
Woman has a higher estimation than the 
mere ‘‘soft womanly;” however, this little 
incident will illustrate what I mean when I 
tell you of the low coloring of the estima- 
tion of woman here. Such illustrations I 
could multiply in goodly numbers, for I 
heard them all around mein Berlin among 
what are called gooid families, but I thought 
a proof from Dresden would be sufficient 
to show that it extends beyond that city, 
and everywhere in Germany. 

How can it be otherwise in a society 
where you mect in the streets, in the con- 
cert-garden, in the theatre, in fact every- 
where, the prostitute, who appears as an 
elegant young girl, with or without painted 
face, in a most tasteful and refined toilette, 
either accompanied by another like herself, 
or by an old woman who has evidently the 
control of her. These women, who parade 
the ‘‘soft womanly” in the most accepted 
manner in the presence of so called polite 
gentlemen and army officers, side by side 
of the respectable daughter and sister, 
without the least offence to any of them, 
are numerous beyond description, and no- 
body objects to them. At a specially fine 
concert, where I noticed this class of wo- 
men in unusual number, and one of my 
American lady friends kept continually re- 
marking upon the refinement and elegance 
of their toilettes, I told her who these “‘la- 
dies’’ were, and she remarked to a German 
lady of our company, upon the strangeness 
of that class of women being present in 
such a place. The reply was made: 

“Why! Is it not so in America also? 
How is it managed there?” 

Men and women look upon this class of 
unfortunate women as almost a peculiar 
species, outside the pale of humanity; they 
do not seem to give it a thought that many 
of these prostitutes have belonged, or be- 
long to respectable families like themselves. 
Most of the people seem to take for granted 
the necessity of such a class, worthy of no 
consideration whatsoever; at any rate, I 
have only heard, one single time, a volun- 
teered remark of indignation made con- 
cerning the social evil and its terrible 
consequence upon both the registered wo- 
men and society at large; and this remark 
was made by Mrs. Lina Morgenstern, who, 
I think, is Berlin’s greatest benefactress, 
being the leader in a number of charitable 
and reformatory movements. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 














~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. 8. W. Bush and Mrs. Bush sailed 
from Liverpool, Sept. 1. A hearty welcome 
awaits their arrival. 


A fruit-drying establishment, with a ca- 
pacity of a thousand bushels a day, has 
been started at Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Rev. Albert H. Currier, pastor of 
the Central Congregational church of Lynn, 
has been nominated by the faculty of Ober- 
lin College to the professorship made va- 
cant by the death of the late Professor Hi- 
ram Mead. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
cheicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal m quality to apything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a ful! line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have alsoon show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents, 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 


If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Ex 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line 
for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for.....$10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 344 oz., over 344 yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 24% 0z.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 

We consider these the greatest bar- 

ains. We shall sell one lot of Real 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c¢.; cost 






PARIS HAIR 


press throughout the country to an rson wishing for an 
, that the goods may be seen and insppeted before bein, paid 









17c. pom ae 2 Bandoline, 0c. ess 

. e | st size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
_ Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


iC. 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $6, $8, $10 and 
et se es’ and Gents’ cial 
—— of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 











We warrant to sell the best and chea: 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 























426 Washington St., corner Summer, i BOSTON 
BOSTON: n Street, 
BALTIMORE: ; NEW YORK: 


04 & 206 W. Baltimore St. | EW 





No, 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF ——~— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 














Mrs. Mary Howe, mother in-law of the 
late Vice-President Henry Wilson, died in 
Natick, Saturday, after a long illness. She 
was ninety-five years of age. 


Mr. Warrington Wood, the sculptor, now 
in London, has been commissioned to exe- 
cute in marble a bust of the late Dean Stan- 
ley for the members of the family. 


The first unmistakable ard _ historic oc- 
currence of yellow fever in the present 
United States was in Boston, inthe year 
1693, by importation from the West Indies. 


Edward John Trelawny, who has just 
passed away in Sussex,at the age of eighty- 
nine years, was one of the very last of the 
band that fought for Greek independence 
under Byron sixty years ago. 


The platform of the National Greenback 
Labor Party of Massachusetts adopted the 
following resolution at Worcester: ‘That 
Suffrage is aright of all citizens without 
regard to race, color, sex, or taxes.” 


The Prohibitory State Convention will be 
held in Boston on Wednesday, September 
26. The State Central Committee fixed up- 
on that date yesterday, and authorized the 
executive committee to make the necessa- 
ry arrangements. 


Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Haverhill, accepts the 
professorship of Christian theology, lately 
resigned by Professor Park at the Andover 
Seminary. He will be there only tempo- 
rarily, aud will preach one Sunday a month 
in his own church. 


When a community adopts the protective 
policy, it commits itself to the indorsement 
of the principle that the development and 
propagation of obstacles is equivalent to, or 
the surest method of, developing or propa- 
gating riches.—Free Trade Bulletin. 


Dr. Woolsey wishes to see the Suffrage 
restricted by educational qualifications and 
also to the male sex, though he would not 
take the bailot from any who now have it. 
He is also opposed to co-education. ‘Put 
not your confidence in princes.” America 
will not be saved by her scholars. 


Of the large number of valuable papers 
read at the recent session of the Internation- 
al Medical Congress at London, those of 
Professor Huxley and Professor Virchow 
were the most interesting; while that read 
by Professor Pasteur, in French, was doubt- 
less the most original and important. 


The will of Mrs. Ann Ingersoll, who 
died at Petersham last week, gives her 
house and lot, valued at $2000, to the Uni- 
tarian Church for a parsonage; makes a gen- 
erous gift to the public library, and gives 
$100, the income of which sha!l be applied 
for the cemetery in which she is buried. 
The church is also the residuary legatee. 





Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames sailed from Europe fcr home, per 
steamer Indiana on Wednesday, Sept. 7. 


Swarthmore College, which is co-educa- 
tional, and under the care of Friends, is 
about to erect another fine building. 


The unusual dampness of the summer has 
delayed the progress of the new building at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. For 
perfect safety in its use, the opening of the 
school has been postponed to Sept. 22. 


Let every Massachusetts woman apply at 
once for assessment and registration as a 
voter for school committee. If she has her 
last year’s receipted tax bill, she can apply 
directly tothe registrar. If not, she must 
first go to the assessors. TZ'he poll tax is only 
Jifty cents. 

The vacation school at Boston has just 
closed, aud it has been a decided success. It 
aimed to furnish for the tenement house 
children a pleasanter refuge than the streets 
and their stifling houses, and the 400 chil- 
dren enrolled seemed to delight and thrive in 
the airy schoolroom. The training has been 
more varied and less vigorous than in the 
ordinary schools, and next year it will prob- 
ably be re-opened and enlarged. 


David Hutchinson, the chiefta‘n of the 
“Tribe of Jesse,”’ of the well-known Hutch- 
inson Family, died Aug. 29, at Milford, N. 
H., having reached the ripe age of seventy- 
eight years. He was the second son of a 
family of sixteen children, all singers. 
Though he had a fine bass voice he rarely 
sang in public. His life was spent ona 
New Hampshire farm, and by untiring en- 
ergy and industry he had amassed a hand- 
some property. He leaves eight children. 


On her homeward passage, at the request 
of the passengers on board the ‘‘Scythia,” 
the captain heading the list of petitioners, 
Mrs Livermore delivered a lecture on ‘The 
Rights of Woman.” At the close, Hon. Mr. 
Morley, M. P., proposed the taking of a 
collection for the benefit of sailors’ orphans. 
The collection amounted to nearly $100. 
During the rest of the voyage, Mrs. Liver- 
more had abundant occupation in answer- 
ing questions and removing objections to 
the reforms she had advocated. 


The friends of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton will regret to hear that sbe has been 
seriously iil, and is only now slowly recov- 
ering. It has been the pleasant boast of 
Mrs. Stanton that she never had an illness, 
and did not know the meaning of the word 
pain, by ever having felt it. But for the 
malaria of New Jersey she might have been 
an example of perfect health to the end of 
her life, and at last have gone out at the 
door of a healthy and vigorous old age, as 
everybody ought to do. 
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“BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW.”—No. 1. 


*‘And the taskmasters of the people went 
out, and their officers, and they spake to the 
people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will 
not give you straw. Goye, get your straw 
where ye can find it; yet not aught of your 
work shall be diminished. So the people 
were scattered abroad throughout all the 
land of Egypt to gather stubble instead of 
straw. And the taskmasters hasted them, 
saying, Fulfill yourtasks as when there was 
straw. And the officers of the children of 
Israel, which Pharaoh’s taskmasters had set 
over them, were beaten; and demanded, 
Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task 
in making brick both yesterday and to-day, 
as heretofore? Then the officers of the chil- 
dren of Israel came and cried unto Pharaoh, 
saying, Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy 
servants? There is no straw given unto thy 
servants, and they say to us, Make brick; 
and behold thy servants are beaten; but the 
fault is in thine own people. But he said, 
Ye are idle, ye are idle; therefore ye say, 
Let us go and do sacrifice to the Lord. Go 
therefore, new, and work; for there shall 
no straw be given you, yet shall you deliver 
the tale of bricks. And the officers of the 
children of Israel did see that they were in 
evil case, after it was said, Ye shall not 
diminish aught from your bricks of your 
daily task.” Ex. v.: 10 20. 

Should any one, in view of the fact that 
a popular writer has recently sent out a 
book bearing the title which also stands at 
the head of this article, feel that I am tres- 
passing, my defence would be that I am an 
anti-monopolist, and cannot conscientiously 
allow monopoly of a phrase that has for 
centuries belonged to the people and been 
their most expressive synonyme for ‘‘some- 
thing to do and nothing to do it with.” 

Not having read the book alluded to, I do 
not know how well the matter merits the 
name; but one thing I do know—no more 
exact parallel to the above quoted history 
can be found or made, than is furnished by 
the duties put upon women and the oppor- 
tunities afforded for performing them. The 
noticeable’ difference is that there was a 
time when the children of Israel were pro- 
vided with straw for their brick-making. 

It seems as if exhortations to mothers to 
train up children in the way they should go, 
were never so abundant as now, though as far 
back as I can get information on the subject, 
they have never been rare. This would be 
well if the children had no fathers, but for- 
tunately in some cases, unfortunately in 
others, they have. 

Theologicaily and legally speaking he is 
the head of the family. Physiologically, 
too, he is an important factor, as every one 
knows who has taken any interest in thor- 
ough-bred stock. So,though we may not ask 
for fewer admonitions to mothers, in con- 
sideration of the prerogatives claimed by 
fathers, may we not request that they be at 
least as frequently reminded of their respon- 
sibilities as are those beings whose highest 
duty is submission? 

I have always felt that injustice was con. 
nected with this state of things, but my at- 
tention has been more particularly drawn to 
it by the receni perusal of a little volume— 
probably not interded for every-day read- 
ing, as it is delicately put up in gilt and 
white—entitled ‘‘A Christian Minister’s Af- 
fectionate Advice to a Married Couple;” 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, 
New York city. 

It gives very good adviceto both husband 
and wife, but the loathsome poison of the 
idea that the wife is essentially inferior to 
the husband pervades every page. The ad- 
monitions to both are based on that bar- 
barous superstition, and some of its state- 
ments are far from true. For instance of 
the latter, see p. 11: ‘‘She is then, perhaps, 
called to allow for the agitations of mind to 
which men are particularly liable, from 
their having more to do with the world 
than women have. It is a serene region in 
which a woman moves; not so that into 
which the head of a family is often driven 
for the support of those who depend on 
him.” 

“Serene region” is peculiarly refreshing 
for a woman to reflect on, in the midst of 
the bubblingsand sputterings of boiling and 
broiling, the rattle of dishes, directions to 
servants—who possibly might be women, 
too—crying of children, attention to grocer, 
market man and pedler, while the husband 
calls from up stairs to know ‘‘where in the 
wold is that railroad guide?” 

Knowing that words are not adequate to 
deal with such infinite nonsense and un- 
truth as are contained in our first selection 
from ‘‘Affectionate Advice,” I shall leave it 
and proceed to pages 15 and 16, where we 
find, ‘“‘If a woman would preserve the affec- 
tions of her husband, let her not only be at- 
tentive to him in all the engaging actions 
which her sex, her situation in the family, 
and her vows, give hima right to expect 
from her, but let her confine herself to 
these. 

“The disposal of his time, or his property, 
his journey, his connections, etc., are things 
to be regulated by the circumstances of his 
calling; a subject which probably he best 
understands. I cannot but advise her, 
therefore, for her own sake as well as his, 
to leave these things entirely to his manage- 
ment; and to remember that it is her pro- 





vince to soften, to cheer, and to refresh that 
mind on which the weightiest cares of a 
family press. 

“The unfriendly tendency of such inter- 
ference in women to the maintenance of 
mutual affection, is, however, not more 
manifest, than is that of a supercilious 
treatment of women. I refer to those un- 
gracious men who never honor the under- 
standing or contribute to the satisfaction of 
awife. For, though notable to dictate, may 
she not be able to advise? Many a man, 
wise in his own esteem, might have been 
saved from ruin, had he only deliberated 
with that prudent, thoughtful, and affec- 
tionate wife, to whose inquiries he would 
scarcely vouchsafe an answer, though in- 
troduced with all the graces by which a 
gentle and submissive spirit solicits atten- 
tion.” (He must be a very naughty man to 
do so when she is ‘‘gentle and submissive.” 
Ishouldn’t think he would, should you?) 

‘Far be this supercilious behavior from 
him to whom I address these precautions; 
and who has solemnly pledged himself, not 
only to maintain, but to honor his wife. 
Rather let him deliberate with her who 
ought to be his dearest, and is his most dis- 
interested friend—even in those affairs 
which it is his immediate duty to superin- 
tend. He may derive useful hints froma 
female mind in some particulars, though it 
may not, from want of practice, be com- 
prehensive enough to grasp the whole of 
his system. And if not, yet he gratifies an 
innocent solicitude to know something 
of affairs in which she is interested. At 
least he prevents the mortification which a 
sullen or contemptuous concealment oc- 
casions,” 

How very patronizing and condescending 
the good husband must be! I am in doubt 
as to the proper feelings to be exercised to- 
wards the man who advises such gracious 
self-sacrifice. Shall we pity his narrow- 
mindedness or despise his arrogance? It 
must bea hard task for the poor man to 
gratify her ‘‘innocent solicitude” when the 
wife is unable to ‘‘advise”—not to mention 
“dictate.” If this sad state of affairs re- 
sults “from want of practice,’ I should 
trink it would be a good plan for the wo- 
men to ‘‘practice,”’ even if the “gentle and 
submissive graces” should lose somewhat 
thereby. Ceiia B. WHITEHEAD. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


QUEER STORIES.—WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


When a man’s seventh daughter is born 
to him, the time comes for reflecting how 
he shall provide for his offspring. Mr. 
Harkwell, solicitor of Wattleport, had to 
give the matter serious consider:tion, for 
his income only amounted to £600; but the 
question did not dismay him, for he debated 
it with himself from the point of view of 
his children’s interests, and without any 
reference to social prejudices. Nineteen 
fathers out of twenty would have solaced 
themselves with the thought that three out 
of the seven girls would in all probability 
get married, and that the other four would 
find sustenance somehow. One would re- 
main at home; another might go out as a 
governess; the third could reside with her 
married sisters turn about, and the fourth 
could become a companion to Aunt Jenny, 
Aunt Bessie, or Uncle George. With such 
calculations do fathers of large families of- 
ten dismiss troublesome musings, especially 
when they are in the prime of life and have 
good professional prospects, as was the case 
with Mr. Harkwell. 

But this gentleman bethought him that to 
bring up his girls with the notion of being 
idle ladies and husband-huntresses wou:d 
be to follow a foolish Oriental plan, which 
it is high time were uprooted from the man- 
ners of England. So he called his four 
eldest girls, who were aged 16, 14, 13 and 11, 
respectively, and took counsel with them as 
he would have done if they were boys; that 
is, he addressed them as rational beings. It 
may be as well to state that none of these 
children promised to be pretty, for neither 
Mr. Harkwell nor his wife were handsome, 
and the girls took after them. Jenny, the 
fourth, was the nicest looking of the four, 
but they were all good girls, fond of one 
another and of their parents. 

‘‘My dears,’ said Mr. Harkwell, ‘‘I have 
summoned you that you may hear an ac- 
count of my circumstances, and decide for 
yourselves whether you would like to be 
put in the way of becoming honorably in- 
dependent when you grow older. Please 
God, I may live to see you all grown up; 
but even if my highest ambitions were real- 
ized, and I could leave you each a small 
competency when I died, I could never do 
so much for you as you may do for your- 
selves if you try.” 

The attention of the girls was keenly 
aroused by this exordium. The eager 
hopefulness as to the future, which is al- 
ways so strong in boys, but which can 
scarcely exist in girls, to whom the future 
is an enigma—a sort of stone wall beyond 
which they cannot see—kindled in their 
eyes and showed that all their faculties 
were quickened. One need not detail the 
conversation that ensued, but the upshot of 
it was this—that Mary, the eldest, caught 
with delight at the idea of becoming a doc- 
tor; Ficrrie, the second, agreed to act as a 
clerk in her father’s office; Evie, the third, 








was to apply herself seriously to study, 
with a view to going to Girton by-and-by, 
and obtaining a certificate that should en- 
able her to get a first-rate situation as a 
schoolmistress; and Jenny, the fourth, who 
had a great taste for mimicry, playing cha- 
rades, and so forth, decided that she should 
like to become an actress. 

Within a month after these schemes had 
been formed, Mr. Harkwell had taken 
measures to realizethem. Mary and Jenny 
were sent to London, the one to reside in a 
physician’s house and commence medical 
studies; the other to live with an actor and 
his wife, who had undertaken to train her 
for the stage. Evie went to a school in 
Paris, and Florrie succeeded to a stool in 
her father’s office. As Mr. Harkwell had 
laid by a few hundred pounds, he was en- 
abled to make these arrangements without 
crippling his income. 

But, as one may suppose, such doings 
caused no small amount of gossip among 
the lawyer’s friencs. At Wattleport, as 
elsewhere, people were very fond of discus- 
sing their neighbors’ affairs in critical spir- 
it. Mrs. Harkwell, who was a pleasant and 
sensible woman, devoted to her husband, 
and having every confidence in his judg- 
ment, was obliged tosubmit to a great many 
questions uttered with perfidious commis- 
eration. Nobody would take it for grant- 
ed that in entrusting her daughter Jenny to 
an actor and actress she bad taken care to 
select persons of unimpeachable character. 
Perhaps these good folk did not think that 
such people were to be found in the pro- 
fession. And then how strange to make a 
she-doctor of ‘“‘poor Mary”! Was it really 
of her own free will that the dear girl was 
going to attend dissecting rooms, and mix 
with medical students? Nobody would 
have suspected such tastes in a gir! so quiet 
and refined. 

As to Florrie, she was nicely bantered by 
the girlsof her own age. “Is it really true 
that your father makes you sit on a high 
stool and scratch parchment? I suppose 
the male clerks get up flirtations with you 
all the while?” 

“I sit in a room by myself,” laughed 
Florrie, ‘‘and I copy deeds and letters. I 
think it’s very good fun.” 

‘Lor, what an idea! Why, he'll send 
you about the town with writs next. Do 
you get any pay for that drudgery?” 

‘Yes, papa has increased my allowance; 
he gives me ten shillings a week now.” 

‘Well, I never! and I suppose you have 
to pay for your dinner out of that!” Never- 
theless, there were some who thought Flor- 
rie a lucky girl to have £26 per annum to 
buy her own dresses with at fourteen years 
of age. They knew well enough that Flor- 
rie only worked in the office two or three 
hours every day, and was continuing her 
education just like themselves, only with 
far more interest in her studies now than 
she had ever shown before, or than they 
showed in theirs. 

If Mr. Harkwell had only'had ‘‘chaff” to 
put up with, he would have experienced no 
great hurt; but he was made to feel that 
even in such a matter as the education of 
bis own daughters a man cannot please him- 
self, if he flies in any way at social preju- 
dices. The post of clerk of the peace to 
the borough unexpectedly fell vacant; and 
in the ordinary course of things Mr, Hark- 
well would have stood a chance of getting 
the appointment, for he was known to be 
both an able lawyer and an honest man; 
but his views upon the bringing-up of girls 
caused prudent magistrates to shake their 
heads. They smacked of Radicalism and fe- 
male rights; they evinced an eccentricity 
of character which might prove mischiev- 
ous in a clerk of petty sessions, So the ap- 
pointment was given to a younger man, 
who was unmarried; and Mr. Harkwell lost 
the opportunity of adding £500 a year to 
his income, and of greatly extending his 
private practice at the same time. 

‘There, see what you have done for your- 
self,” said one of his friends, who really 
wished him well. ‘‘Your fancies have thrown 
away a lot of money which you might have 
saved up for your girls, so as to give them 
a handsome portion apiece when they mar- 
ried, or to leave them comfortably settled 
when you were gone.” 

“That seems true enough,” confessed 
Mr. Harkwell, and he remained thoughtful 
for a moment. ‘‘After all, though,” he 
added, ‘‘you can’t judge of a tree when it 
has only just been planted. It would take 
me a good deal of saving, and I should have 
to be very successful in speculation to leave 
each of my girls a hundred a year apiece, 
besides providing for their mother. I must 
live another twenty years at least to do that, 
and a hundred pounds income is not much, 
after atl, whereas in a few years I hope to 
see my daughters independent, and much 
happier for being so thanif they were whol- 
ly reliant on me.” 

‘Yes, but there are other things to con- 
sider,” observed the friend. ‘‘You have 
lost caste by what you have done; you must 
be aware that a great many ladies who 
looked upon your daughters as equals could 
no longer receive them as such if they be- 
came actresses, female clerks, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“I don’t see why that should be so,”’ an- 
swered Mr. Harkwell, mildly, ‘‘I am a gen- 
tleman, I trust, and my daughters will re- 





main ladies, though they earn their own 
living. Come, just reason on your position 
calmly. Is it natural that a man of my 
means should bring up seven girls in abso- 
lute dependency on him, with the risk of 
leaving them chargeable upon others if he 
were to die without baving amassed a for- 
tune? Is there any law in common sense 
by which a father of seven girls should look 
upon himself as having seven helpless 
mouths to provide for so long as these girls 
may live? Am TI bound to argue that if two 
or three of my girls live to ninety, unmar- 
ried, they shall seventy or eighty years 
hence be supporting themselves only by 
means of what I shall have been able to 
save?” 

‘That is all very well, but the world is 
not going to be reformed out of Wattle- 
port,” replied the friend. ‘‘If you mean to 
set up asa prophet, Harkwell, you must 
expect a prophet’s reward in his own coun- 
try.” 

This hard truth was not to be gainsaid, 
and Mr. Harkwell was not so indifferent to 
the world’s esteem as to be altogether cal- 
lous to the tokens of reprobation with 
which he was visited. His former associ- 
ates—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, small 
squires—looked upon him as a dissemina- 
tor of dangerous doctrines which might 
possibly infect their own girls; and those 
of them whose incomes were most precari- 
ous and who would have done best to fol- 
low his example, became his sharpest cen- 
sors. At Christmas time, when his girls 
came home for their holidays, some good 
people got upa sort of conspiracy not to 
invite them to their parties; and this was 
very mortifying to Mrs. Harkwell, though 
the girls themselves were amused at it. 
Their bright, happy looks, the pleasure they 
took in their new pursuits, the hopes they 
derived from them, brought great comfort 
to their father; and then it must be owned 
that all the gentry in Wattleport were not 
narrow-minded simpletons. The richer 
merchants and bankers of the place esteem- 
ed Mr. Harkwell for his courage, and spoke 
well of him in proportion as his former 
weak-kneed friends fell away. The most 
trying thing Mr. Harkwell had to put up 
with for atime was an undoubted falling- 
off of his practice. Eccentric lawyers or 
doctors are people to beware of, and when 
he balanced his accounts at the end of a 
twelvemonth, the solicitor found that his 
earnings had diminished by £100. 

An event which occurred two years after 
Jenny Harkwell had gone to study for the 
stage in London set a section of the public 
further against the father. Jenny was then 
thirteen, and her teachers, who were emi- 
nent in the dramatic profession, and took 
great interest in their pupil, wrote to say 
that they could get her an engagement to 
play the part of a little girl in a comedy by 
a famous author. Faithful to his rule of 
consulting his children’s interests, Mr. 
Harkwell readily gave his consent; so Jen- 
ny came out, and her début was kindly no- 
ticed as one of promise by the newspapers. 
The piece had a run of three hundred nights, 
and Jenny earned about £150; after which 
she got another engagement at three pounds 
a week. Stimulated by this example, Mr. 
Harkwell’s fifth daughter, Lucy, declared 
she would be an actress too, and as her sis- 
ter’s instructors said they should be happy 
to take her in hand, she went to London 
likewise. But hereupon some truly good 
people began to murmur aloud. It was said 
that Mr, Harkwell intended that one of his 
daughters should become a circus rider, 
another a barmaid, and that the youngest 
child, aged three, was already being trained 
by her mother to balance herself on a tight- 
rope. One or two charitable associations, 
which had employed Mr. Harkwell as their 
solicitor, dismissed him from that post of 
confidence, drawing other charitable clients 
away with them; and the lawyer found he 
had reached rather an anxious crisis in his 
affairs. But he struggled on and gradually 
won better clients than he had lost, for hard 
times spurred him to fresh exertions. A 
Peer of great wealth in the county appoint- 
ed him his agent, simply because his lord- 
ship had heard of the outcry against him; 
a merchant of Wattleport, who had seen 
his daughter act in London, was sv pleased 
that he called on her father to say so, and 
from that day took to consulting him in all 
his affairs. This example was followed by 
others, and rival lawyers soon noticed that 
a great deal of important and respectable 
business somehow found its way into Mr. 
Harkwell’s office. 

Thus five years more had passed, and at the 
end of that time the seed which the thought- 
ful father had sown was bearing fruit with 
a vengeance. Jenny and Lucy had been so 
lucky as to make a great hit ina play where 
they had appeared together, and their repu- 
tation as charming, admirably-trained act- 
resses was established. On her nineteenth 
birthday, Jenny signed a two years’ engage- 
ment for herself and her sister, by which 
she was to receive £1200 a year, and Lucy 
£800. Evie, who, after finishing her studies 
in France and Germany, went to Girton 
and graduated there, had obtained an ex- 
cellent situation as mistress in a ladies’ col- 
lege at £250 a year; and Mr. Harkwell’s 
eldest daughter, Mary, had come to Wattle- 
port with a University of London diploma 

© practice as a physician. 





Of course, it was said that ‘‘Dr. Mary” 

would never get any patients, and all the 
witlings of the town had their fling at her; 
but she soon got a good many patients. In 
spite of all that prejudice may say to the 
contrary, itisa well-known fact that female 
physicians render the greatest services by 
attending on their own sex and on children. 
Women of all ranks, but particularly the 
ignorant, are often restrained by false deli 
cacy from making their complaints known 
to male doctors, and this accounts for their 
readiness to consult female quacks, old wo- 
men who profess to foretell the future, fool- 
ish nurses, and dishonest midwives. Mary 
Harkwell did not profess to attend upon 
men; but patients of her own sex abound- 
ed in her consulting rvuom, and not one 
ever had occasion to regret having taken 
her prescriptions. Mary wasa little staider 
in her attire and manners than an ordinary 
lady would be, for an independent woman, 
who knows that all her acts are closely and 
even malevolently watched; but she gave 
herself no airs, nor made her honorable 
calling ridiculous by assuming mannishness 
of tone. She resided in her father’s house, 
and was, in all respects, as agreeable and 
engaging a person as any other intelligent 
young lady. 

Florrie Harkwell, who had worked for 
seven vears as her father’s clerk, was natur- 
ally, of all her sisters, the one who made 
least stir, for she had no pretensions to set 
up as a lawyer on her own account. The 
mission she had to fulfil was to be a help- 
mate to her father and mother, and in this 
double duty she succeeded to their loving 
satisfaction. She assisted Mrs. Harkwell 
in teaching her two youngest sisters, Minnie 
and Grace, and by dint of assiduous and 
cheeiful work in her father’s office, she be- 
came to him a most valuable secretary. She 
had picked up such a knowledge of law 
that when any new case was brought into 
the office, she could be trusted to read up 
the statutes that concerned them, and make 
notes as clear and apposite as the chief 
clerk himself. Many lady clients had got 
to know her, and if her father happened to 
be out when they called, they never scrupled 
to confide their business to her, and Florrie 
would draw up short statements of their 
cases for her father’s opinion with a preci- 
sion which he was never weary of admiring. 
Mr. Harkwell used to say he was a lucky 
man to have such a daughter, and the other 
lawyers of the town, though they still af- 
fected to make fun of the ‘‘learned Miss 
Florence,” secretly envied him. 

Thus Mr. Harkwell was fortunate in his 
children, and prospered through them, for 
at length it befell that the office of county 
coroner (salary £1500) was vacant, and Mr. 
Harkwell offered himself as one of the can- 
didates. All his enemies—for a successful 
man has many-—rallied round his oppo- 
nents; and once more all the stale jokes 
about woman’s rights, circus riders, and 
tight ropes were paraded for the public 
amusement. But at this time Jennie and 
Lucy Harkwell, who were on a provincial 
tour, came to Wattleport to give a perform- 
ance in aid of some local charities; and 
hearing how electoral matters were going 
on, they organized, unknown to their fa- 
ther, a little comedy called ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights,” in which all the prejudices of 
their father’s opponents were paraded, not 
spitefully, but in a grave spirit of good fun. 
This little skit, acted to perfection by the 
two gifted girls, took wonderfully well. It 
turned the tables on the croakers, who fan- 
cied they had the jocularities of the contest 
all on their side; and Mr. Harkwell was 
triumphantly elected. His enemies were 
fain to own that he had found two strong 
advocates to plead for him. 

Mr. Harkwe!l lived to see his five eldest 
daughters married—and well married. But 
though they relinquished their several pro- 
fessions on becoming wives and mothers, 
the experience they had gained, and the 
happiness they had enjoyed by the cultiva- 
tion of self-reliance, were not lost on them, 
and certainly made them better, stronger, 
more useful women than they would have 
been. As to woman’s rights in the abstract, 
the only form in which they or their father 
had been concerned to assert that doctrine, 
was in claiming for girls the right to work 
when they please, without being persecuted 
or maligned for their pains. —London Truth. 
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ESCHATOLOGY AND WOMAN’S ENFKAN- 
CHISEMENT. 


Tradition says that a state of beatitude 
will succeed the present order of things. 
This thought is interwover into the songs 
and poetry of the age. We used to sing, 
in juvenile ecstasy: 

“There’s a good time coming, boys, 
Not very far away.” 

There have been more unreasonable tradi- 
tions than this. Evolutionists assert that 
this present frame-work of society was 
evolved out of the primitive needs and in- 
stincts of animal life. Then what may we 
not expect from progressive development 
in the ages to come? On this point tradition 
is in accord with the faith of the church. 
The Bible points to a thousand years of 
perfect felicity. Theocracy has assumed 
three forms: the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian. Each one of these has 
been a great advance upon its predecessor, 
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and we may infer that the next dispensation 
will be a corresponding advance toward 
human perfection. 

The couplet says the good time is not 
very faraway. This is a wide-spread con- 
viction. I think I may say that all the 
thoughtful of the church are pondering 
this subject. Many books have been writ- 
ten upon it, and millions of tracts. Conven- 
tions have been held in Sweden, England, 
France and America, to consider and con- 
fer about it, and the events of the age are 
closely watched as to their bearing upon 
prophecy. 

There is a tradition which says thata 
thousand years correspond to each day of 
the week, and the seven-thousandth year 
will correspond to the Sabbath, when the 
world will enter upon the rest which re- 
mains for the people of God. This idea 
appears in Cowper’s lines: 

“Six thousand years have well-nigh sped 

Their speedy and disastrous course, 

And what remain of this tempestuous state of 

earthly things 

Is but the rocking of the storm 

Before the coming calm.” 

Some confound the end of the dispensa- 
tion with the end of the world. But it does 
not seem reasonable that the end of the 
world is near. The race is yet in its infan- 
cy. The sun, in his journey around some 
unknown centre, cannot have passed over 
one-fourth of his journey since the creation 
of Adam. Reasoning from analogy, we 
must conclude that man has just begun his 
career. Like the earth, he has exhibited 
some deflections and aberations, but he 
will become adjusted to a straight line of 
rectitude, and will enter upon a normal 
state in the ‘‘good time coming.” 

Man has never interpreted prophecy till 
after it is fulfilled. For instance, I remem- 
ber, in 1866, the thoughtful of the church 
were on the tiptoe of expectation. Com- 
mentators had been pointing to that year 
for hundreds of years. Something was im- 
pending. Was it the end? We did not 
know, but when the temporal power of the 
Pope passed away that year, we saw 
through it all. So we cannot see through 
the prophecies in regard to the end of the 
dispensation yet. lt was intended for the 
church to occupy an expectant attitude. 
We must watch. 

Commentators are all agreed that the 
Jews will return to Palestine before the 
end. Events point that way. The drying 
of the Euphrates was to begin in 1848, so 
as to allow the ‘kings of the East’’ (the 
Jews) to pass over. The moving of the 
Turkish power is supposed to have fulfilled 
this. 

When Judea arises, she is to be confeder- 
ate with Egypt and Assyria, There is now 
talk of forming a government of all the 
Arab-speaking tongues, so as to interpose a 
check to Russian aggression. ‘‘In that day,” 
says Isaiah, ‘‘there shall be a highway from 
the Nile to the Euphrates.” There is talk 
today of building a railroad over that 
ground. England needs this road to India. 
These things, taken in connection with the 
fact that a rich Jew has a mortgage on Pal- 
estine, which I believe bas been foreclosed, 
justify an expectant attitude. 

But there is another kingdom, which will 
come in, iffwe read the signs of the times, 
before the close of this century—the Wo- 
man’s kingdom; when she will have power 
given her, and she will rule as she never 
did before. 1 have often placed these two 
thoughts in a dichotomy, so as to study 
their relations. I do believe that God will 
make use of Woman’s influence to usher 
in the reign of peace, when war and crime 
shall cease, and righteousness shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the great deep. 
I only suggest this thought, hoping that 
some Christian theologian will improve it. 
In the mean time a song of triumph rises 
to my lips: 

“A better day is coming, 
A morning promised long, 
When girded Right and holy Might 
Will overthrow the Wrong; 
When God the Lord will listen 
To every plaintive sigh, 
And stretch his hand o’er every land 
With justice by and by.” 
JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 
Denton, Texas. 
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WIFE, MOTRER AND WOMAN. 

Eprror JournNAL:—The London Truth 
says: 

The best use to which a woman can be 
put is to be made the honest wife of some 
me man, and the judicious mother of 
1ealthy children. All the art and learning 
that she can compass are not of so much 
value to the world as the example of a life 
passed quietly in the exercise of domestic 
duties and social righteousness, in the gift 
to the country of children who shall carry 
out the national tradition of courage and 
generosity, of unselfishness and virtue. 

This implies a doubt whether women can 
do well any other work than that of wife 
and mother. If a man be talented, should 
he give up work and ambition because it 
would in a measure separate him from his 
family? So witha woman. Has the Lon- 
don 7Zruth forgotten the women whose 
names have been shining gems in England's 
crown of literature? Could they be admir- 
ed more by fire-side friends than by the 
public who speak their names with rever- 
ence and love? I would not detract from 








woman’s mission as wife and mother, but, 
as all women are not called upon to fill 
these holy offices, should they be reverenced 
less because their hands find other work to 
do? Ifa woman is blessed with talent to 
do a great and good work in this world, 
should she bury her talents to gratify a 
popular notion that to be a good mother a 
woman should forever live in the shadow 
of her fire-side? Rather would not great 
and noble work fit her better to be a moth- 
er? Would not her children be all the 
brighter and nobler for having such a 
mother? Would not the sons love and rev- 
erence more the mother when they feel that 
they have not outgrown her in intellect or 
vigor of thought, us they have in physical 
strength? Would not the woman’s noble 
thoughts and deeds shine equally with the 
mother’s tender love and gentle influence? 
With proper help and encouragement to 
women this would be so, but until such 
newspapers as the London 7ruth cease their 
idle prattle about a woman’s being more 
useful to the world in her domestic duties 
than in any other, we can not hope for a 
much better state of affairs than at present. 
J. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WRONGS IN 1799. 

The will of Samuel Adams, made in the 
year 1790, contained the following: 

“Item. I give to my beloved wife Eliza- 
beth all her wearing apparel. I also give 
her such books as she was the owner of 
previous to my intermarriage with her; and 
I also give to my said wife one-half of all 
my other personal estate to her sole use 
and disposal,” 

This item is curious as illustrating the 
rights, or rather the absence of any right, 
of married women to property independent 
of their husbands, It sounds strange enough 
that ‘‘Sam” Adams considered it necessary 
to secure to his widow the use of her wed- 
ding ring, night cap and garters, and also 
the books which she owned previous to 
marriage; but I suppose that by law at the 
time, all personal property of a woman be- 
came, at marriage, the property of her hus- 
band, and continued such till his death, and, 
unless otherwise disposed of by him, 
formed a part of his general effects after 
death, and therefore Mrs. Adams’s wearing 
apparel and books—no, Mrs. Adams owned 
no wearing apparel or books—the wearing 
apparel Mrs. Adams was using and the 
books she had before marriage must be be- 
queathed to her by her husband. It struck 
me, however, as very strange that Sam Ad- 
ams, though obliged to recognize the law of 
the land, should not protest against its in- 
justice. Sam Adams was a Democrat, using 
the word in its best sense; but it seems never 
to have entered his head, in all that long 
contest for the rights of man, that woman 
had any right, except such as her master 
conceded. 

We are changing all this. F. W. B. 

[But it is only two years since a married 
woman in Massachusetts could own her 
clothes.—Ep. } 
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CUTTING IT SHORT. 

The gratifying fact that Edwin Booth 
made so palpable a hit in London in Shy- 
lock, calls to mind a little story told by him 
to the writer one Sunday, during his last 
visit to the Pacific coast, while taking a look 
at the Golden Gate from the lantern of the 
Point Bonita lighthouse. 

“Once, duting the days of my early 
struggles in the profession,” said Booth, 
‘and while we were barn-storming down in 
Virginia, an odd thing happened, which il- 
lustrates the shifts to which the ‘poor play- 
er’ was then put in order to get along. We 
were playing—‘showing,’ they called it then 
—one night ata little place named Lee’s 
Landing, and the tobacco warehouse we had 
improvised into a theatre was crowded by 
the planters for miles around. We had ar- 
ranged to take the weekly steamer that we 
expected would touch here late that night, 
and between the acts were all busy packing 
up. The play was ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and we were just going in for the 
court scene, where the Jew insists on his 
pound of flesh, when we heard a whistle 
blow, and the manager came running in to 
say that the steamer had arrived ahead of 
time and would leave again in ten minutes. 

‘*As that was the only chance of getting 
down to Chesapeake for a week, we were 
naturally in a terrible quandary. ‘If we 
stop right here and explain,’ said the mana- 
ger, ‘the audience will think they are being 
cheated, and go in for afree fight. The 
only thing for us to do is for you fellows tos 
get up some sort of a natural-like im- 
promptu ending forthe piece, and ring down 
the drop. Gorght ahead, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and take your cue from Ned, here,’ 
and he hurried away to get the luggage on 
board. 

“If it had been any other portion of the 
country I wouldn’t have had the assurances 
to do as he said, but the ignorance of the 
‘clay-eaters,’ or ordinary Virginians of those 
days, was something marvelous, so when old 
George Ruggles, who was doing Shylock, 
gotto where he sharpens his knife on his 
shoe, I walked solemniy up to him and said: 








‘© *You’re bound to have the flesh, are 
you?” 

** You bet your Jife,’ said George, under 
the impression that he was improvising 
very skillfully indeed. 

** ‘Now I'll make you one more dicker,’ I 
continued. ‘In addition to this bag of duc- 
ats, I’ll throwin twokegs of niggerhead 
terback, a shotgun and a couple of the best 
coon dogs in the State.’ 

‘I'm blamed if I don’t do it,’ said Shy- 
lock, much to the approbation of the au 
dience, who were tobacvo-raisers and coon- 
hunters from the ground up. 

** ‘And to show that there is no hard feel- 
ing,’ said Portia, tucking up her legal gown, 
‘we will wind up with a Virginny reel.’ 

‘‘And as the promp*ter struck up ‘Money 
Musk’ on his fiddle, we danced a couple of 
figures, and madea break for the boat as 
the curtain fell, amid thunders of applause. 

‘‘When we got on board, the steamer’s 
captain, who had witnessed the conclusion 
of the play with great delight, tendered the 
troupe the compliment of a hot supper, and 
remarked as we sat down to what wasa 
rare treat in those ‘palmy days of the 
drama’: 

‘* ‘I'd like to see the whole of that play 
sometime, gentlemen. I’m blamed if I 
thought that fellow Shakespeare had so much 
snap to him!”—San Francisco Post. 


HUMOROUS. 


Form of telegram to your shoemaker. 
> -" another pair exactly like my last. 
—Punch. 


Secrets may be trusted to a miser. He 
never gives anything away.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 








A good soldier is an easy catch. He is 
always ready for an engagement.—Boston 
Transcript. 


My neighbour’s little boy, hearing his 
mother speak of her wedding, cried bitter- 
ly because he had not been invited. 


Among the conditions of sale by an auc- 
tioneer was the following: “The highest 
bidder to be the purchaser, unless some one 
bids more!” 


“There are two boating associations 
here,” wrote a Japanese student home, 
“called Yale and Harvard. When it rains, 
the members read books.” 


“I think,” said Mrs. Partington, getting 
up from the breakfast-table, ‘‘I will take a 
tower or go on a discursion. The bill says, 
if I collect rightly, that a party is to go to 
a very plural spot, and to mistake of a very 
cold collection. I hope it won’t be as cold 
as ours was for the poor last Sunday. Why, 
there wasn’t efficient to buy a foot for a 
restitute widder.” And the old lady put on 
her sash and left. 


Ina certain minister’s family, the con- 
versation turned upon the character of the 
baby. Why was the baby so naughty? The 
brother, who had reached the age of twelve, 
and was studying the steam engine in his 
intervals of catechism, gave vent to his or- 
thodoxy in the following suggestive inquiry: 
‘Papa, as we all inherit the sin of Adam, 
and the baby is such a little fellow, is 
there not a greater pressure of sin to the 
square inch in the baby than in the rest of 
us?” 








DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 

called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 





A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
my oe sets, $1.50; for Coraline 

or Flexible Hip Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. Beware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
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HERO Oa, 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





CEPHALINE, 






Fits, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
Nervous Prostration.Sleepleesness, 


HF. THAYER ¢ 
tte Vertigo and all Nervous 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. . See 
Wednesday and Saturday exoanted, oe 











It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; revews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
be at hand in | household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it. or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


»er day at home. Samples worth $1 
5 (0 20 i. Address StinsOn & Co,, Port- 
land, Maine, 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 

























HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone tu the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of beating down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permavently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia KE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s !aboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pete. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 





failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 


tarIt cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cl dof all di ,and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem. 

As it has been proved by thousands that 
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SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
» PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
as of which makes 6quarts medicine. 
very Concentrated for 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, vr. 











[Patented Aug. 3 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory an 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a smail advance upon the price o 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and inhala- 
tions locally. yee say A Electric cannot 
be estimated too highly | cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Tum: Pa 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods o treating kidney 
th Fen co Tate Mictaurition, 

nce, ious Co 

nently auc : Cc aD ropsy, are perma- 

e e sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselvea, Bod will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course wil! cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pati. in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands - 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the enly Su 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the ealy 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes ani 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 











School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExX ES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. ‘This ‘Medicet 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
rT examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medica! cuducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


LT. TALBO:, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIET. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i Cm> , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 
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A DYING WOMAN’S APPEAL. 


Eprror JounnaL:—The extreme heat of 
the past weeks, while it has not cooled our 
interest in Woman Suffrage, has at least 
made us feel the need of repose, ia every 
shape that is attainable. A few days ago, 
I was summoned to the bedside of a sick 
lady, about sixty years of age, residing a 
number of miles from the city of Rich- 
mond, and who is evidently dying of con- 
sumption. I had visited her several times 
during the past year, and each time found 
her gradually but surely yielding her life 
tothe destroyer. Three months had elapsed 
since my last visit, and now she realizes 
that she is not long to enjoy the association 
of the childrer she has toiled to raise and 
educate. Her own opportunities, when 
young, were very limited, and she has la- 
bored hard to make it better for her cbil- 
dren. Like some other mothers, whose love 
for their children leads them to enslave 
themselves that they may be favored, she 
carried these burdens further than true wis- 
dom would approve. Soon these four daugh- 
ters and one son, dear as the apple of their 
mother’s eye, will find that voice hushed in 
death which has so often counselled and 
cherished them, from her standpoint of life. 
Twenty-seven years ago, she married a man 
who was healthy, industrious and poor. 
Together they worked, she carrying her 
family burdens, rearing her children, and 
keeping the household duties always ful- 
filled. In all the iabor incident to the farm, 
cooking for the hands, caring for her chil- 
dren, six in number, she never had any 
hired help. ‘‘It costs too much to hire help 
fora woman; so with no assistance but 
that of the children, as they grew up, she 
toiled on until, within a year, she has given 
up all care, and at the age of sixty years is 
passing away; yielding her life to the pres- 
sure of the past, now beyond redemption. 

The large, well-tilled farm, orchards 
yielding an abundance of fruit, beautiful 
shrubs aud flowering plants, of her own 
training, all are forgotten by her in the ab- 
sorbing thought that she cannot control one 
dollar of the joint earnings of herself and 
her husband, to convey to her children, so 
tenderly raised. She is not even sure of a 
home for them after she is gone. 

As I turned to leave, after having pre- 
scribed for her as best I could, she request- 
ed her children to retire from the room, and 
calling me to her, said: 

“One thing I want to speak to you about 
that has troubled me very much. I think 
I shall die before long. I should have no 
regrets about that, if I could provide for 
my children some share of the property I 
have helped to earn.” 

She then told me all her desire about her 
property rights, and pleaded with me to 
see if there was no way by which she could 
give her children any thing. ‘Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘I wish I had thought more of these 
things when I was young and well.” She 
begged me, if I could not help her, to con- 
tinue to work for other women; to use every 
means to secure more rights for women. ‘‘I 
used to think I had all the rights I needed,” 
she said, ‘‘but now I see how | am tram- 
meled, and cannot use the law for protec- 
tion. Tell the women who ean write and 
talk to keep on, until poor, hard-working 
women can have the right to provide for 
their children with what they have earned 
after marriage.” 

As I rode home, the appeal of that dying 
woman came up to me in such vivid light, 
that all the obstacles we have had to over- 
come seemed to vanish; all the contumely 
and ridicule that we had endured seemed of 
no account, and every effort consistent with 
truth that could be put forth for the ameli- 
oration of the dependent condition of wo- 
men, was sanctified by the earnest prayer of 
that woman, as she stood almost on the 
shores of the beyond. If I had needed any 
thing to impel me to more earnest and con- 
tinued Jabor in this direction, this appeal 
would have been sufficient, and I write, 
that all who are working for this cause may 
know how other women feel when their 
helpless condition is fully realized by them. 
Let each of us, who have life and health to 
give to benefit this cause, consecrate our- 
selves anew, anc never yield the principle 
of justice to woman wotil our powers fail, 
or the cause is triumphant. 

Mary F. Tromas. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


Eprtor JourNAL:—It has been my plea- 
sure to attend, during the past week, at 
Martha’s Vineyard, a temperance conven- 
tion held upon the Methodist camp ground 
by the National Women’s Christian ‘l’em- 
perance Union. 

You will be pleased to give your readers 
some idea of how this great reform is bring- 
ing out women into public work. Neither 
Miss Willard, the president of the National 
Union, nor Mrs. Livermore, of the Massa- 
chusetts Union, was present, but still thou- 
sands came together, morning, afternoon and 
evening for two days, listening with earnest 
attention or hearty applause to women’s 
words. Among the audience were many 
clergymen, some of whom expressed to va- 
rious persons theirappreciation of the abil- 
ity displayed. One white haired clergyman 





remarked to a group of friends in the writ- 
er’s hearing: 

“I came here to learn, not to talk. I have 
learned. It would do our clergy good to 
come in a body and sit at the feet of these 
ladies. They are capable of teaching usall.” 

The morning and afternoon sessions were 
preceded by devotional meetings in the 
chapel. They were marked by great spirit- 
ual power and tenderness of feeling. A 
question box each morning formed an in- 
teresting and profitable feature. Mrs. Fos- 
ter, of Iowa, opened the box Tuesday morn- 
ing; Mrs. Leavitt, of Boston, Wednesday. 
The questions, touching every phase of the 
work, were gathered from the audience and 
brought to the platform, and answered on 
the moment by these ladies, or by others 
whom-they called out, ina manner which 
showed their fitness to teach the people. 

Another pleasing feature was the presence 
of Mrs. Bent, of Maine, who led the music 
with a cornet in an admirable manner. This 
young lady is uncommonly delicate and 
pleasing in appearance and manner. 

The principal addresses were made by 
Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Buell 
and Mrs. Hunt of the National Union,. Mrs. 
Chapin of the South Carolina State Union, 
and Mrs. McLaughlin of the Massachusetts 
Union. Mrs. Buell gave a clear, concise 
statement of the past action of the union, 
its present methods of work, its plans for 
the future, and its constant ultimate aim— 
the destruction of the liquor habit and traffic 
through total abstinence by the individual 
and probibition by the State. Mrs. Hunt 
urged the introduction of specific scientific 
instruction upon alcoho! into all grades of 
schools from the primary to the university. 
Mrs. Sallie Chapin, of Charleston, 8. C., 
said she did not know how to make a speech 
and never had made one, but could talk to 
us in a plain way fora few minutes about 
some things in the South. She talked more 
than an hour, in a discursive but very 
charming way, moving the large audience 
to smiles, applause, Or tears, as her own 
moodchanged. Mrs, McLaughlin, of Bos. 
ton, made a most eloquent and moving ap- 
peal to all present, to enter heartily and per- 
sistently into the work, supporting her ap- 
peal by cogent reasons. Mrs. Foster hand- 
led the legal view of the case, as connected 
with the right of state and nation to legis- 
late upon the subject in the way of statuto- 
ry prohibitory law, and constitutional pro- 
hibition as well. She carried her audience 
with her through an argument occupying 
an hour and a half. Mrs. Foster's telling 
questions, incidents, allusions, and spark- 
ling manner brightened what might other- 
wise, from the nature of the theme, be a lit- 
tle heavy for a general audience. 

Mrs. Woodbridge, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
gave the closing address. She remarked 
that whatever might be the case with other 
formsof government, no republic can be 
permanent, unless it rests upon the two firm 
pillars of intelligence ard morality in the 
mass of the people. We must look to the 
school to maintain the former, to the church 
for the latter. That our government is in 
danger, was plainly shown by reference to 
recent events, such as the Pittsburg riots; 
and the drinking custom of the day is pre- 
eminently the foe which is crumbling away 
these pillars. All felt thatthis address was 
a fitting consummation of a highly instruc- 
tive, pleasing and inspiring series of meet- 
ings. 

Many clergymen of different denomina- 
tions were present, also prominent temper- 
ance workers. Among the latter none is 
more worthy of mention than Mrs. L. B. 
Barrett, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Temperance Union, who, though 
seldom speaking in public, has for seven 
years planned and directed the work in our 
State. A LISTENER. 
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A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


It is raining to-day, and I feel so re- 
freshed, after months of heat and dust, that 
I must take a few moments while baby is 
asleep, to tell you of a pleasant trip I had a 
few weeks ago, and of a lady I met, whose 
acquaintance I feel is to be a valuable ad- 
dition to my list. 

Leaving Indianapolis, one night, I spent 
a few days pleasantly in Chicago, then went 
up a little further north for a peep at Lake 
Geneva, and a visit to some friends in Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin. My particular 
friend, an old schoolmate, met me at the 
lake, and we had a moonlight ride to her 
home—a place that always seemed delight- 
ful to me, with its beautiful meadows, 
picturesque harvest-field, big barns, and 
cozy stone house nestled in among trees and 
shrubs. I always liked the broad window- 
seats in that house, and the pretty parlor 
seems always cool and pleasant. As we 
were riding along, my friend said: 

**We have company—a cousin of father’s, 
and a teacher of sister's, who boards with 
her at cousin’s. I hope you will enjoy 
yourself with them, if they are strangers.” 

“Oh, I shall. Never fear!’ was my re- 
ply. We arrived late in the evening, and I 
did not see the other guests until we met at 
breakfast next morning. 

The cousin was a petite dark lady, with 
fine eyes and a winning smile. The teach- 
er, Mrs. Alling, was tall, slender, fair, and 





delicate in appearance, but with an unmis- 
takably intellectual air. She was very quiet 
and said but little. I met her on Friday, 
but it was not until Sunday, when she went 
with my friend and myself to church in 
Delavan, that I got any insight into her 
character. A chance remark, in answer to 
my friend, revealed the fact that she had 
been a public speaker, and I asked her in 
what line she had worked. I thought like- 
ly she was a temperance worker, but she re- 
plied quietly, ‘‘In the pulpit.” 

**Yes,” she added, in answer to my slight 
exclamation of surprise, ‘“‘my husband was 
a Methodist minister; his health failed, and 
I occupied his place, at first as supply, but 
when he could not return, our people 
wished me to continue. It was his wish 

” 

“Did you enjoy the work?” I asked, 

“Very much, I always had a taste for 
theology, and my talks were almost wholly 
my own from the start. I was quite suc- 
cessful, too, in my work,” she added, with 
a sigh and a smile. 

I found she had been licensed and recom- 
mended by one bishop, but that she could 
not be ordained. She said very little, but 
I could see that it was a source of wonder- 
ment to her why she should be refused or- 
dination when she had proved herself capa- 
ble of the work required of a pastor. 

Monday morning, while my friend was 
making ready for a picnic on the following 
day. Mrs. Alling and I possessed ourselves 
of two comfortable easy-chairs, and had a 
long talk. It wasa talk of unusual inter- 
est to me, for it is seldom I meet one whose 
ideas so perfectly coincide with mine, and 
who is able to draw me out on such sub- 
jects as we discussed. We talked of Wo- 
man’s position and influence, and different 
methods of teaching. 

Finally I tore myself away to dress for 
dinner, but returned, and went into Mrs. 
Alling’s room on some errand, and sat down 
and had a supplement to the conversation. 
She has seen sorrow, but wears a cheerful 
face, and has trained her tones to corres- 
pond. Such women are the ones that will 
advance the cause of Woman Suffrage. 
They are womanly women, and do not dis- 
gust people by masculine affectations and 
neglect of duties. 

After my return home I sent her a copy 
of my Woman’s JourNnaAL, and I have an 
idea she will not care to lose it. 

F. A. ReYNoLps. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

———_ > e ——__ — 
“PRIENDS; A DUET.” 


Perhaps it is not yet too late to refer brief- 
ly to a criticism of Miss Phelps’ ‘‘Friends,”’ 
which appeared ina previous issue of the 
JouRNAL. The feeling actuating that arti- 
cle was natural and one likely to be shared 
by many women, but there is another view 
to be taken, which has probably occurred to 
an equal number of Miss Phelps’ readers. 
To criticise the book as a novel is usually 
analyzed is unfair, because, as the author- 
ess herself frankly admits, it has no plot or 
incident. It is not intended to have ‘‘ma- 
chinery;” it is simply an exposition of feel- 
ing, the story of the growth of a heart re- 
lation, and therefore in judging it we need 
only consider whether her treatment of this 
one prime affection be true to the life or 
not. Should we not hesitate in saying that 
Miss Phelps has been: false to the highest 
ideals of womanhood in allowing her Re- 
liance to accept a second love? 

One would think rather that there should 
be the same gentleness used in judging such 
a case that one needs to exercise in apply- 
ing all great principles to human action. 
Abstractly considered there is nothing more 
sacred than a marriage relation which lasts, 
not only a life time, but aneternity. When 
two souls give themselves to each other it 
would be a profanation of their purest 
thoughts if either dreamed for a moment 
that the relation was not to be a permanent 
one. But if one is summoned to an un- 
known land where the other cannot follow 
and perhaps will never find him, and if, 
after years, this lonely one who is left be 
hind sees a further completeness of her life 
in giving it to a second love, is it a higher 
thing to be true to the past than the pre- 
sent? In the satisfied to-day we do not 
dream that anything can be better than 
what the gods have given us, but after part- 
ing, pain and loss, comes perhaps a new 
teacher with a different life lesson, neces- 
sary as the first. It is always hard to real- 
ize in experiencing or remembering the ex- 
altation of supreme moments, that we can- 
not set too arbitrary limits to our relations 
with the world. Nature defies them. We 
are presumptuous when we declare that one, 
side of sur being has had its day and shall 
be sealed in a tomb of dead recollection for- 
ever. 'In our human ignorance we say, 
after bereavement: R 

“Tam here at most three score and ten 
years. When through death, I go to an- 
other country fairer than this, in which ali 
my dead treasures are to be given back tg 
my arms living. Therefore, I will starve 
my life here in the certainty of a satisfac- 
tion there. I will make my years void and 
cold instead of warm with human love. I 
will live in the future and let the present 
pass as it may.” 

Is this right and best? 

Let no one understand this to be an ex- 





cuse for fickleness, for seizing the sweet- 
ness of the passing hour, or choosing ‘a 
love-lit hearth, instead of love and heaven.” 

Nothing is more ennobling than the idea 
of an eternal love. One can imagine noth- 
ing more heart-breaking than the sad and 
reproachful eyes under amaranth-crowned 
brows, of the spirit who has waited in Para- 
dise for the coming of his love, only to hear 
her confession that she could not wait for 
bliss with him. But the fact remains that 
devotion to an ideal, which has become ever 
so little a burden, ceases to be a duty, un- 
less it involves some unalterable idea of 
right and wrong. MReliance’s need of 
Charles Nordhall’s love created her right to 
it. That she hesitated is no argument 
against her love for him. One who wrote 
less delicately and understood women less 
minutely than Miss Phelps, might have rep- 
resented her heroine as violently in love 
with Nordhall, and distinctly cognizant of 
the fact. Their circumstances forbade this. 
She had all his devotion and felt it, even 
while it was unexpressed. He had no 
thoughts for another woman; if he had had 
that, her jealousy would have revealed her 
own heart sooner. Miss Phelps has before 
made fine use of that factor in woman’s 
love which renders her content with a Pla- 
tonic devotion, while she shrinks froma def- 
inite and unconditional surrender of her- 
self. It will be remembered that when 
Avis was happiest with Philip he asked 
whether, if left to herself, she would ever 
wish for marriage, and she answers prompt- 
ly: ‘‘Never!” 

The feeling of dissatisfaction given by the 
book is chiefly due to the fact that Miss 
Phelps makes an artistic failure, in so plain- 
ly regretting that her heroine forsakes her 
first resolve. If Reliance loves and needs 
Nordhall, as she evidently does, she has not 
forsaken heaven for earth, but has done 
wisely and loyally in obeying heaven’s laws, 
and if John Strong still lives he sees this 
with the keener eyes of a spirit, and neither 
suffers nor regrets. Perhaps he, too, has 
reached such sweet shores that he is made 
more glad because she is happy. After all 
discussion the fact remains that one cannot 
make unalterable laws for human affection. 
Thank heaven, if it has made it possible for 
any one husband and wife to be true eter- 
nally to their marriage vows; but if they 
are separated and another affection is born 
and waxes strong in the one left on earth, 
is it not nobler for him or her to conform 
to the spirit rather than the letter of the 
heart’s laws? When a woman loves an- 
other man than her dead husband, she is 
the wife of the latter only in name. Let 
her break her empty vows—nay, they have 
dropped away of themselves—and follow 
her leading. A. M. B. 
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MRS. HOWE IN COMEDY. 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe has been sailing 
under ‘‘false colors.” But it was only ina 
comedy of that name, in which this distin- 
guished lady added another spray of laurel 
to the wreath that worthily crowns. her 
head, by her success in representing the 
leading lady part in private theatricals. It 
all took place in the Casino at Newport, be- 
fore the ‘‘beauty and booty” of that de- 
lightful resort.— Christian Register. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Moruer’s Poems. Selections from the 

poems of Mrs. Hannah H. Smith, by her 

daughter Julia E. Smith, the only sur- 
vivor of the family. 

When a tree has borne good fruit, we like 
to know about the tree. The mother of the 
famous Glastonbury sisters, whose courage- 
ous resistance to ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation” has so endeared them to Suf- 
fragists, was a woman of unusual intellect 
and many accomplishments. She was not 
only ascholar, but a writer of verse, though 
she wrote for amusement, and took no pains 
to preserve her productions. Julia E. 
Smith, the only survivor of the family, has 
collected a number of her mother’s poems 
and had them printed for private circula- 
tion. Wereceive with gratitude this little 
volume, the memorial of a woman who 
might have become distinguished as a 
writer had she possessed more ambition. 
The poems are of varying degrees of merit, 
but shew that their author had read more 
widely and possessed more historical and 
classical knowledge than was at all com- 
mon among the women of her day. In 
some of her paraphrases from the Old Tes- 
tanient, Mrs. Smith has been particularly 
successful; while the less studied poems 
descriptive of a disorderly garden and an 
old-fashioned garret have a quaint and gra- 
phic humor about them which is charming. 

We transcribe a poem on ‘‘December,” 
as a specimen of her graver style. 


Where are those flowers, so late in bloom, 
That decked the hill and dale,— 

Those opening buds, that s, read perfume 
On every passing gale? 


Where the green foliage that adorned 
The shrubbery and —— 

The nightingale, and dove that mourned 
So sweet, in notes of love? 


Where is the beanteous insect train | 
That glittered to the sight,— 

The butterfly that rangcd the plain, 
And glow-worm of the night? 


And where is man, with glory crowned, 
That flourished late so gay? 

On ea:th 8o honored, so renowned, 
Is he as frail as they? 


The fallen leaf, the faded flower, 
Lie scattered on the plain; 








Those warblers seek a milder shore, 
Till spring return again. 


Those buzzing inrects, gaily drest, 
Have found a safe retreat; 

The death-watch has a place of rest, 
The worm, a winding-sheet. 


And man has gone to his long home 
Till the last morn shal! break, 

Until the heavenly spring shall come 
And the last tramp 1 wake. 


The books are published at Hartford,Conn., 
on the press of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, 
though the compiler says in her preface they 
are not for sale, but to be given to dear 
friends. A. 8. B. 








Troublesome Children, 

that are always wetting their beds ought 
not to be scolded and punished for what 
they cannot help. They need a medicine 
having a tonic effect on the kidneys and the 
urinary organs. Such a medicine is Kidney- 
Wort. It has specific action. Do not fail 
to get it for them.—Hachange. 
Nota Beverage. 

‘They are not a beverage, but a medicine, 
with curative properties of the highest de- 
gree, containing no poor whiskey or poison- 
ous drugs. They do nottear down an al- 
ready debiJitated system, but build it up. 
One bottle contains more hops, ¢. ¢., more 
real hop strength, than a barrel of ordina- 
ry beer. Every druggist in Rochester sells 
them and the physicians prescribe them.” — 
Evening Express on Hop Bitters. 





~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Employment Wanted.—A _ lady who has 
bad experience in the work of a DIET-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travelling 
expenses can be paid, Address Mra. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Vassar College, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


=") Sane 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has onginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
no superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 
free. 

’ 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
UF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 


Fomor A Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hogpi- 





tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecturer, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winttr Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


School of Elocution & Expression 
Offers the best advantegesin the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

For particulars address ANNIE BARIGRT, Prin- 


ctps . 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maes. 
’ . . 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 
The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 


term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 


contiguous colleges. 
Prof. Wm. Hi. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


{ 6 a week in your own town. Termsand $5 out 
fitfree. Address H. Hatuterr & Co., Port§ 
land, Maine. 


Guilmette System. 


Mrs. J. D. MILLER, 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and ~ opeyy | exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6, 


Dress Reform. 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interestea in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
mectings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey, 


CEND 15 cents to Mies A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
}) ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 


- Major Eckerson’s New Book, 


“When My Ship Comes In, 


AND OTHER RHYMES 
OF CAMP AND HEARTH,” 


ee ee 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & 60.'S 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 





STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS. ,. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


~ CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Siik, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 


Ladies, save time ard money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, a 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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